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Starting about now and in the next twelve months something like 
12.000 new books will be published, 1,500 of them children’s books 
The sort of non-stop, non-sleep librarian who can read 30 or more 
these new books every day [for the next 365 days can solve his libras 


ok-selection problem single-handed. But for everyone else 


The Booklist 


provides complete, library-centered guidance to the new books in all 


I 


subject areas, for all age groups the only library periodical devoted 


exclusively to books, specifically designed to meet the book-selection needs 
of small and medium-sized libraries. In THE BOOKLIST, not one but 
many practicing librarians pool their judgment to bring you 


* Twice-monthly buying recom * Reliable indication of age 
mendations of new books for level, format, for all children’s 
children, young people, adults books 

* Prompt, succinct, comprehen- * Subject headings, Decimal 
sive and thoroughly objective classification numbers om 
reviews, many before publica plete cataloging informatio 
tion 


Only The Booklist 


covers reference books and sets in most issues—both recommended 
not recommended by the A.L.A Subscription Books Committee with 
a wealth of other outstanding features, special lists . . . all adding up ¢ 
an indispensible tool for every library. And yet the price is 


Still only $6.00 per vear! 








To enter your library ubscription—or for a free sample issue 


write today to your regular subscription agent, or 


THE BOOKLIST, Dept. L 
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reference sets _ 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


“How many times is it used?” Not, 
“How much did it cost?” That is the 
true measure of any investment in an 
encyclopaedia. And there is good reason 
to believe that the 24 volumes of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica achieve the lowest 
cost per use. 

One reason for this frequent use is 
that Encyclopaedia Britannica covers 
more high school subjects more thor- 
oughly than any other set. And it is only 
natural that students should turn to the 
encyclopaedia that is so well known— 


quoted more than one million times a 
year in television, radio, motion pictures, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Knowledge is priceless, but book 
budgets do have limits. In this light, 
even the original cost of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is low — $5.26 per million 
words, as compared with $7.43 to $17.50 
for other recognized reference sets. 

For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a post- 
card to John R. Rowe, Educational Di- 
rector, Dept. 172MC, address below. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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SEEING SOUND by Thomas A. Chandler. Full-color, dra- 
matic, completely new approach to learning to read — by relating colors 
to sounds. Grades 1-3. Net—$1.88. 


LOG FORT ADVENTURES by Edith McCall. The drama 
of log fort days is brought to life. Grades 3-8. Net—$1.88. 

TIZZ & COMPANY by Elisa Bialk. The 4th book about Tizz, 
the pony. Grades 2-5. Net—$1.88. 

YOU AND THE EARTH BENEATH US )by Julian 
May. An intriguing science book about the earth’s “insides”. One of a 
series. Grades 4-7. Net—$1.50. 

TRUE BOOK OF ROCKS AND MINERALS by 
Ia Podendorf. Basic principles and identification, in full-color illustra- 
tions, are introduced. One of a series. Grades 2-4. Net—$1.50. 
TRUE BOOK OF SCHOOLS i(/)y Benjamin Elkin. Gives 
children a better understanding and appreciation of schools. One of a 
series. Grades 2-5. Net—$1.50. 

MY HOBBY IS BIRD WATCHING Py Mary P. Pettit. 
A useful guide for beginner and veteran. Grades 5-up. Net—$2.96. 
MY HOBBY IS COLLECTING SEA SHELLS 
AND CORAL by Ruth H. Dudley. Tells how a collection can be 
obtained and housed. Grades S5-up. Net—$2.96 

MY HOBBY IS PHOTOGRAPHY by Don Langer. A 
lasting source of information and a dependable guide. Grades 5-up. 
Net—$2.96. 

MAXTON ‘BOOK ABOUT’ BOOKS Famous 30-book 
series featuring factual material on popular subjects — perfect for 
library and reference use. Grades 3-7. Net—$1.50 each. 


4 New “I! Want To Be” Books Ay Carla G 
Dramatic stories for youngest readers. : 
Grades Kg -3. Net—$1.50 each. 


1 WANT TO BE A DOCTOR 

1 WANT TO BE A NEWS REPORTER 

| WANT TO BE A POLICEMAN ; 
i! WANT TO BE A TRUCK DRIVER 


All Childrens Press books are reinforced in 
long lasting cloth bindings, side sewn, with jackets. *” # 
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Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


“Bonum Nomen, Bonum Omen” 


Ww"s A MAN WRITES HIS NAME, he does not 
reverse it. John Doe signs himself, “John 
Doe,” not “Doe, John.” Since his is accepted prac- 
tice, it would appear to be gross presumption to 
invert any idividual’s name. How, when, and why 
the inversion of names came into vogue may remain 
a secret forever. Conceivably, the inversion origi- 
nated with the listing and indexing of names in 
alphabetical order. 

Names were entered on the earliest rolls in serial 
order without any consideration for systematic ar- 
rangement. Eventually, someone must have discov- 
ered that if names were listed in alphabetical order, 
they could be located more quickly. Consider the 
names, Flavius Honorius, Robert Bruce, and Geot- 
frey Chaucer. The first alphabetizer probably re- 
arranged the words: Flavius Honorius, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Robert Bruce; that is, alphabetically by 
first name. Then along came an efficiency expert 
who surmised that many persons do not bother to 
remember first names; whereupon, he transposed 
the names to suit: Robert Bruce, Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Flavius Honorius. Another expediter dropped the 
first names on the assumption that they were re- 
dundant. His great feat of concision left just Bruce, 
Chaucer, Honorius. Then some simple soul uncov- 
ered a second man named Bruce and font-names 
were seen to bear more significance than one might 
suppose. Accordingly, the ‘“know-it-alls’ begrudg- 
ingly reinstated first names but relegated them to a 
secondary position, winding up with Bruce, Robert; 
Chaucer, Geoffrey; Honorius, Flavius. This hypo- 
thetical explanation provides a plausible answer to 
the ow and why of name inversion if not the when. 

If an alphabetizer is asked why he files according 
to surname rather than font-name, he is hard put 
for a reply. He is apt to conjecture that family 
Mames are More important than given names, and 
that many persons are indifferent to font-names. 
Peter Gellatly, a most able bibliographer, humor- 
ously conjectures that “the surname is the sure 
name, the one that never changes,” and then ex- 
poses the absurdity by an orderly analysis of the 
alternatives to his own name from “Golightly” to 
the sharp “Gilletly.” It is true that family names 
are of prime importance in omer mg > listings, 
telephone books, and city directories. Established 
authors, however, are usually known by full name 
and can as well as not be listed according to first 
name: witness, John Steinbeck, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Sinclair Lewis, and William Shakespeare. 
Furthermore, who is to say that family names are 
more important than given names Given names 
were first on the scene. As Elsdon C. Smith has ex- 
plained in his book, The Story of Our Names, “the 
name given at baptism is the true name of an in- 
dividual, the surname merely being a a_ description 
added to assist in identification of the family.” In 
early times, a man actually had but one name and 
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that was his font-name. As the number of 
viduals increased, a name of one word no 
sufficed to individualize a person. 
necessitated the introduction of 
names. 

In an isolated community, 
cient. Consider, for example, Darby, his wife 
Joan, and their three sons, Tom, Dick, and Harry 
Their given names differentiate one from another 
The five members of the family may be listed alpha 
betically with ease. These names are not only easy 
to remember, but, alas, they are popular as well 
Men have never shown much imagination in the 
selection of font-names. By the time the community 
becomes appreciable, it contains many boys named 
Tom, Dick, or Harry. There are various ways of 
differentiating the boys, but the most obvious, per 
haps, is to assign second names associated with each 
family group. In short, the original Tom becomes 
Tom son of Darby, which in time becomes the ab- 
breviated Tom Darby. Young Darby has com- 
patriots named Tom Brown, Tom Jones, Tom Saw- 
yer, Tom Swift, and Tom Thumb, 
brother, Dick Darby, is no longer mistaken for 
Whittington or Dick Turpin. 

More human beings have had font-names than 
have had surnames. As “Jo,” the street-corner 
sweeper in Bleak House, testified before a coroner's 
jury, “Name, Jo. Nothing else that he knows on 
Don't know that everybody has two names. Never 
heerd of such a think.” 

The predilection for pseudonyms indicates that 
many authors care naught of family name. Charles 
Dickens could be listed in catalogs as easily under 
“Charles” as it can be under 


font-nmames are sufh- 


while his 


Dick 


Dickens,” and Wil 
liam Shakespeare can be more felicitously cited un 
der “William” than it can be under ‘Shakespeare 

due to disparities in the various spellings of 
“Shakespeare.” As for Edward George Earle Lyt- 
ton Bulwer-Lytton, there could be no confu 
entries were made under “Edward,” but under 
existing conventions of name inversion uniformity 
cannot be expected. Entries in the catalog of thé 
British Museum are under “Bulwer,” while Libra: 

of Congress listings are under “Lytton."’ To 

the mischief, the British Museum 
Lytton’s son under “Lytton.” 

The inversion of author's names in book catalogs 
appears to be an idiosyncracy that could well be 
forgotten, but for one importunate circun 
Too many individuals bear the same 
Whereas there are more than 1,500,000 pers 
the United States by the name of Smith 
at least 5,800,000 males baptized 
000 “William,” and 3,000,000 
Smith reports that “in the Middle 
relied almost entirely on about twenty names 
each sex.” Font-names are just too common to Dé 
acceptable for catalog entries. Smith rightly con- 
cluded that “there is a much greater variety among 
surnames than among forenames.” Thus. name in- 
version and its attendant complexities must be pe 
petuated and a beautiful pipe dream for sim iplify- 
ing author entries goes up in smoke 
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a new high in convenience 


the plasti-kleer‘ 


SIMPLEX 


adjustable 
BOOK JACKET 
COVER 


IN ROLLS . . . convenient for storage 
OR SHEETS... . cut and ready to use 


e EASIEST PROCESSING EVER! .. . One piece 
construction. Just insert jacket — fold to 
exact height. Colorful paper backing adds 
body . . . speeds jacketing . . . prevents 
“creeping” of dust wrapper. 


EFFECTIVE PROTECTION! .. . Thin yet dur- 
able paper backing cushions binding . . . 
Tear resistant Mylar* Film protects jacket. 
Can be put on to fully cover book’s top and 
bottom edges (points of greatest wear). 


FOR BOOKS WITHOUT JACKETS .. . Paper 
backing is pleasant green color . . . can be 
used without dust wrapper. 


ONE SIZE COVERS 75% OF BOOKS PUB- 
LISHED . . . 9” size folds to fit % of your 
books. 12” & 16” sizes take care of the bal- 
ance. For extra economy, — 8”, 10” and 14” 
sizes are available. ‘thites time Som 

Regd TM—E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co 


Bro Dart 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE AND 
COMPLETE INFORMATION INDUSTRIES 
89 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


1887 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California 
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Library Awards 


— EDNA M. SANDERSON AWARD for distin- 
guished library service has been presented by 
the Columbia School of Library Service Alumni 
Association to John Boynton Kaiser, who retired 
on July 3 as director of the Newark Public Library. 
Prior to becoming director in 1943, Mr. Kaiser had 
been director of the public libraries at Tacoma and 
at Oakland, and of the University of Iowa libraries. 
He is the director of several library surveys and the 
author of a number of articles and books, including 
National Bibliographies of the South American 
Republics and Law, Legislative and Municipal Ref- 
erence Libraries. 

The annual award of the FRIENDS OF THE 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, in the form of a cer- 
tificate and $100, has been presented to Stanley D. 
Crane of the Ingersoll Building's History Division, 
for his work on the clippings file of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, which is on loan to the library. The award 
is presented to the staff member who makes an 
outstanding contribution to the library's service 
during the year. 

At June graduation ceremonies, Rutgers Univer- 
sity conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters upon 
Frederic Gershom Melcher, citing him as “A prin- 
cipal architect of the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion, founder of the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards . . . friend of libraries throughout your 
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The AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE has 
given $25,000 for the support of the Translation 
Center of the Special Libraries Association. Estab- 
lished in 1953 as a depository for unpublished 
scientific material which has been translated into 
English from all languages, the Translation Center 
is located in the John Crerar Library in Chicago. 


The United States Book Exchange has received 
two foundation grants: $16,131 from the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., with which to make a 
survey of USBE operations; and a grant of up to 
$35,000 to cover the costs of moving to a new 
headquarters. 


At the June convention of the Special Libraries 
Association, Marion E. Wells, librarian of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, received the associa- 
tion’s PROFESSIONAL AWARD, given annually “for 
notable professional achievement in, or contribution 
to, the field of special librarianship.” 


On May 14 the Jewish Book Council of America 
presented a citation to Fanny Goldstein upon her 
retirement as librarian of the West End Branch 
and curator of Judaica of the Boston Public Library. 


Ruth Carol Scheerer, Ruston, La., recipient of 
both the first award of the Southwestern Library 
Association ($750) and the scholarship of the Li- 
brary Binding Institute ($1,000), has relinquished 
the SWLA award, which has been given to the 
committee’s second choice, Sandra Lee Hodges, 
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Dallas, Texas, who ranked one point behind Miss 
Scheerer. 


The second annual LITERARY AWARD of the Ala- 
bama Library Association (a silver loving bowl) 
has been presented to William Stanley Hoole, di- 
rector of libraries at the University of Alabama. 

The Dodd, Mead LIBRARIAN PRIZE COMPETITION 
for 1958 was won by Leona Klipsch for her first 
full-length book, “Twelfth Night Dream,” to be 
published in 1959. 


ALA Awards 


HE FOLLOWING AWARDS were presented at 
ALA's 77th annual conference held in San 
Francisco in July: 

Winner of the $500 LIPPINCOTT AWARD and 
medal for “high achievement” in the profession of 
librarianship was Carleton B. Joeckel, professor of 
librarianship at the University of California at the 
time of his retirement in 1950, who was cited as 
“the chief architect of the modern public library 
system in America.” 

The sixth annual MELVIL DEWEY MEDAL “‘for cre- 
ative professional achievement of a high order” was 
awarded to Janet S. Dickson, catalog librarian of 
Pennsylvania State University library, University 
Park, Pa. 

The 1958 MARGARET MANN CITATION for out- 
standing professional achievement in cataloging 
and classification was awarded to Esther J. Piercy, 
chief of processing, Enoch Pratt Free Library, and 
editor of Library Resources and Technical Services, 
who was cited for developing “a significant profes- 
sional publication, which has furthered the under- 
standing of, and brought prestige to, the field of 
cataloging and classification.” 

Winner of the fifth annual BETA PHI MU AWARD 
of $50 for distinguished service to education for 
librarianship was Florence Van Hoesen, professor 
of librarianship at Syracuse University. 

The $1,000 E. P. DUTTON—JOHN MACRAE 
AWARD for the advancement of library service to 
children was presented to Effie Lee Morris, chil- 
dren's librarian specialist, Library of the Blind, 
New York Public Library. 

TRUSTEE CITATIONS OF MERIT were presented to 
Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, member of the San Francisco 
Public Library Commission, and Cecil U. Edmonds, 
president of the Arkansas Library Association's 
trustee division. 

The second annual FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOL- 
ARSHIP ($750) for study in children’s librarianship 
was awarded to Margaret D. Petter, Camden, Ar- 
kansas, who plans to study in the School of Library 
Science at Western Reserve University. 


The 37th NEWBERY MEDAL and the 21st CALDE- 
COTT MEDAL, as announced last spring, were pre- 
sented to winners Harold Keith for Rifles for Watie 
and to Robert McCloskey for Time of Wonder. 

The annual $500 GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD was 
presented to Mary Peacock Douglas, supervisor of 
Public School Libraries, Raleigh, N.C., in recogni- 
tion of her outstanding contributions to the reading 
of young people. 

The second annual GROLIER SCHOLARSHIPS 
($1,000 each), to be used for the professional 
education of school librarians, were presented to 


(Continued on page 8) 
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READY... 


BODY IMAGE AND PERSONALITY 
by Seymour Fisher and Sidney E. Cleveland $8.50 


TALENT AND SOCIETY 
by David C. McClelland, Alfred L. Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbrenner 


and Fred L. Strodtbeck $3.75 


SEPTEMBER... 


THE ITALIAN SOCIALIST MOVEMENT by Richard Hostetter $6.50 
MODERN RUSSIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY by Anatole G. Mazour $4.50 
AMERICAN FOLK ART by Ellen S. Sabine $6.95 
THE DE LA RUE HISTORY OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


by John Easton $15.00 
OCTOBER... 


SIGMUND FREUD AND THE JEWISH MYSTICAL TRADITION 

by David Bakan $5.50 
LONG ISLAND SOUND by Fessenden S. Blanchard .. $6.75 
DRIED FLOWERS WITH A FRESH LOOK by Eleanor Reed Bolton .. $6.95 

POISONS: PROPERTIES, CHEMICAL IDENTIFICATION, SYMPTOMS 

AND EMERGENCY TREATMENT, 2nd Ed. 

by Vincent J. Brookes and Morris B. Jacobs $5.95 
* SCHOOL FOR YOUNG RIDERS by Jane Dillon $6.50 
CARPET LAYING AND ESTIMATING HANDBOOK by J. D. Duffin $4.50 
ROCKETRY AND SPACE EXPLORATION by Andrew G. Haley $5.95 
VIKING'S WAKE by Richard J. MacCullagh .. $8.50 
AMERICA'S RIDING HORSES by Capt. Harry P. Orcutt and Ben Avis Orcutt $7.50 
REWEAVE IT YOURSELF by Virginia Saunders $5.00 
THE ART OF WOOD CARVING by John Upton $5.95 


ANVILS—NOVEMBER 


No. 32 SOUTHEAST ASIA AND THE WORLD TODAY 
by Claude A. Buss 


No. 33 BASIC DOCUMENTS OF WORLD WAR |! 
by Louis L. Snyder 


e No. 34. FIFTY DOCUMENTS OF WORLD WAR II 


by Walter Consuelo Langsam 
* No. 35 THE ROMAN MIND AT WORK 


by Paul MacKendrick 


e No. 36 A SHORT HISTORY OF CANADA : 
N by Donald C. Masters 


N Van Nostrand PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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LIBRARY BINDING 
10 State Street 


THE LIBRARIAN WHO MAKES 
HER BINDER A PARTNER 
HAS MUCH TO GAIN! 


@ The truth of this statement is best 
illustrated by those libraries where 
rebinding has been done by reputable 
Certified Members of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute. Here you find books con- 
served in the best tradition at a cost 
representing greatest possible economy. 
Working so closely and in the best 
interests — of the librarian and her 
collection, the binder has truly become 
a partner in progress. 


Your Certified Library Binder, who 
rebinds and prebinds your books, and 
the Library Binding Institute have a 
program for helping you get more 
from your binding dollar. 


As a source of information, Library 
Binding Institute is ready to provide 
you with educational literature, 
colored slides and fund raising posters. 
Why not write today for complete 
details. There is no obligation. 


INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass. 





(Continued from page 6) 
the Department of Library Service, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, and the School of 
Librarianship, University of Washington. 

The second LIBERTY AND JUSTICE BOOK AWARDS 
of $5,000 each were presented to: Len Giovannitti 
for The Prisoners of Combine D; George S. Counts 
for The Challenge of Soviet Education; and Herbert 
Feis for Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin. 


LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT grants of $12,000 
each for the period from September 1, 1958 to 
August 31, 1960 were awarded to the North Caro- 
lina State Library and to the Oklahoma State Li- 
brary by the Special Projects Committee of the 
Adult Services Division of ALA. 


Twenty libraries were honored in the JOHN 
COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS contest, spon- 
sored jointly by the Wilson Library Bulletin and 
the Public Relations Section of ALA's Library Ad- 
ministration Division. Judges for the contest were 
Margery Quigley, former librarian of the Montclair, 
New Jersey, Public Library; Helene S. Taylor, 
librarian of the Bloomfield, New Jersey, Free 
Public Library; Morris A. Gelfand, librarian of the 
Klapper Library, Queens College, Flushing, N.Y.; 
and William K. Harrison, librarian, Rockville 
Center, New York, Public Library. Winning scrap- 
books are available for circulation to individual 
libraries through the Headquarters Library of the 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Award winners were as follows 


Among public libraries with population up t 
25,000: Sonora, Arizona, Community Library “for 
its outstandingly inspiring and successful publicity 
in a style suited exactly to a constituency normally 
considered difficult to arouse to enthusiasm for 
books.” Honorable mentions to: Monessen, Penn- 
sylvania, Public Library “for its complete presenta- 
tion of a successful bond issue with a do-it-your- 
self approach”; Hendersonville, North Carolina 
County Library “for its excellent variety of publicity 
in quantity and quality suited to the community. 


Among public libraries between 25,000 and 
100,000 population: Cedar Rapids, lowa, Public 
Library “for its vivid and excellent presentation.’ 


Among public libraries 100,000 to 200,000 
population: Pasadena, California, Public Library 
“for its successful flair for professional presentation 
in all possible areas." Honorable mention to Glen- 
dale, California, Public Library “for its newspaper 
publicity and work with art and music groups 
Special award to Austin, Texas Public Library “for 
its publicity in observance of its anniversary and 
National Library Week.” 


Among public libraries 200,000 to 500,000 popu- 
lation: honorable mention to Vancouver, Canada 
Public Library “for the stimulating way in which 
the library was woven tightly into the fabric of the 
community, with flair and suitability about every 
project.” 


Among public libraries over 500,000 population 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library “for its 
well-planned yearly program with wide coverage 
and variety.” 

Among state libraries: New Mexico State Library 
Extension, Espanola, New Mexico “for its success 
ful presentation of the library story under limited 
conditions.” 

(Continued on page 10) 
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BOOKS FOR FALL 1958 


FICTION 


FRANCES 
PARKINSON KEYES 


Victorine 


A vital, romantic love story set in the 
Louisiana of Blue Camellia with a thread 
of mvstery like the one that made Dinner 
at Antoine’s such an outstanding success 

October, $4.50 


BaF Now reissued: the two novels that 
first earned for Mrs. Keyes the title, 
“Storyteller to the World”: SENATOR 
MARLOWE’S DAUGHTER and THE GREAT 
TRADITION: Both in one volume. 
October, $4.50 


Brood of 
Eagles 


By STANLEY DONATH, author of The 
Lord is a Man of War. All the passion 
and violence, the love and glory of the 
French Revolution surge through this 
novel September, $4.50 





NON-FICTION 


The Adventurous 
Life of Winston 
Churchill 


By GEOFFREY BOCCA author of Elizabeth 
and Philip. A new look at Churchill, in 
an exciting volume filled with history, 
anecdotes, wonderful stories, and over 150 
drawings, photographs and cartoons 
November, $5.00 


PETER FREUCHEN 
I Sailed With 
Rasmussen 


The Vagrant Viking’s own story of the 
great explorer with whom he lived, ex 
plored and gloried for 14 unforgettable 
vears October, $2.95 


The Bible Was My 


Treasure Map 


By PAUL ILTON. Thrilling adventure in 
archaeological discovery with a man who 
searched ancient lands of the Old and 
New ‘Testament for evidence corrobo 
rating the Scriptures — and found price 
less treasures. Profusely illustrated. 
September, $5.00 


You Need Never 
Walk Alone 


By ALEXANDER LAKE. More remarkable 
true stories about answers to prayer by 
the author of the popular Your Prayers 
Are Alwavs Answered. November, $2.95 


The Teen-Age 
Diet Book 


By RUTH WEST. The only weight-control 
book ever written exclusively for young 
people — a complete guide to poise, popu 
larity and trim good looks 

October, $3.00 
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New fall books 


Encyclopedia of Type Faces 

by W. T. Berry, A. F. Johnson, and 
W. P. Jaspert. The new Second Edition 
features over 180 faces not included in 
the earlier work. There are 1,382 in 
all. $12.95 


Gemstones 

by G. F. Herbert Smith. This 
teenth Edition—brings the 
work on gemmology completely up to 


date. $12.50 


the Thir- 
standard 


Landscape and Marine Painting 

by Claude Muncaster. Analyzes the 
problems presented by various subjects 
in oil and water colors. Seventy-two 
plates, ten in full color. $10.95 


First Steps in Art Appreciation 

by Nika Hulton. A translation of the 
language of painting for the layman. 
Twenty-four plates, four in color. $3.95 


A Picture History of Flight 

by John Taylor. This, the Second Edi- 
tion, includes photographs of the Ex- 
plorer, Vanguard, and Sputnik satellites. 


$7.50 


Antonio and Spanish Dancing 
by Elsa Brunelleschi. The first full- 


length critical study in English of An- 
tonio and his incomparable art. Sixty- 
six illustrations. $4.50 


The Art and Theory of Music 


by Frederick Woodhouse. A simple and 
readable background of theory which 
will help music lovers appreciate more 
fully the music they already like. $4.50 
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Among school libraries: Tivy High School Li- 
brary, Kerrville, Texas “for its exceptionally well- 
rounded publicity program marked by originality 
and variety, and its cooperation with the community 
as well as school groups.” 

Among Air Force libraries: Vance Air Force 
Base, Oklahoma “for its well integrated program 
which received strong support from the base news- 
paper and for its highly effective special exhibits”’; 
Johnson Base Library, APO 994, San Francisco “for 
its well coordinated program, well-conceived public 
relations objectives, and its survey of reading inter- 
ests and needs of base organizations’; Brookley Air 
Force Base, Alabama “for its good newspaper pub- 
licity and effective use of posters and displays’; 
Itazuke Base Library, APO 929, San Francisco “for 
its community relations and radio program.” Spe- 
cial award to United States Air Force Academy, 
Denver, Colorado “for its over-all understanding 
of the Academy's special public relations needs, and 
its well conceived public relations program, includ- 
ing an excellent handbook.” 

Among Army libraries: Fort Gordon, Georgia 
“for its publicity designed to attract the major 
classes of users, and its excellent use of many 
media, and skillful art work"; Fort Lee, Virginia 
“for its coordinated publicity and special events 
and its highly integrated program. 

Among Marine Corps libraries: Camp Lejeune 
North Carolina “for its cooperation with outstand- 
ing forces in the community, its film society, book 
exhibits, and community programs.” 

Among Navy libraries: honorable mention to 
Naval Station Library, Norfolk, Virginia “for the 
librarian’s initiative and skill in preparing the 
booklet, ‘Postscripts.’ ” 


Literary Awards 


gen PULITZER PRIZES for 1958 have been 
awarded for: the late James Agee’s novel 
A Death in the Family; in drama for Ketti Frings 
adaptation of Thomas Wolfe's novel Look Home- 
ward, Angel; in biography for the late George 
Southall Freeman's George Washington, the first 
six volumes of which were completed before the 
author's death; in history to Bray Hammond for 
Banks and Politics in America: From the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War; and in poetry to Robert Penn 
Warren for Promises: Poems 1954-1956. In 1947 
Warren won the prize for Al] the King's Men. 

National Institute and American Academy of 
Arts and Letters 1958 awards of $1,500 each went 
to seven writers: Joseph Frank, Herbert Gold, 
R. W. B. Lewis, William Maxwell, William Mere- 
dith, James Purdy, and Francis Steegmuller. The 
MARJORIE PEABODY WAITE $1,000 AWARD, given 
to “an older writer for continuing achievement and 
integrity in his art,” went to Dorothy Parker. The 
$1,000 RUSSELL LOINES AWARD for poetry was 
given to Robert Graves. Fellowships to the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, valued at $3,500 each, were 
won by Robert Bagg, poet, and George Garrett, 
fiction writer and poet. 

The ANISFIELD-WOLF AWARDS in race relations 
for 1957 ($1,000 each) have been awarded to 
White Mother by Jessie Bennett Sams and to the 
South African Institute of Race Relations ‘in recog- 
nition of its outstanding work and _publica- 
es 
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In June, Pratt Institute added the honorary de- | 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters to the numerous | 
awards that have come to poetess Marianne Craig 
Moore. A resident of Brooklyn, Miss Moore has 
long been a user of the Pratt Library and a frequent 
lecturer at the institute. She is a former librarian 
at the New York Public Library. 


Stanley J. Kunitz (see also Lighthouse, page 78) 
has been named the winner of the University of 
Chicago's $500 HARRIET MONROE POETRY AWARD. 


Winners of the 1958 HOPWOOD AWARDS in cre- 
ative writing, totaling $11,400, are Joseph I. Das- 
sin, Sarah Drasin, Elaine Duberstein, J. G. Ham- 
burg, Padma Hejmadi, Donald Howard, Daniel F. 
Jaffee, Laurence Lieberman, Louis Megysi, Jane 
Miller, David Newman, Mary Owen Rank, Edwin 
C. S. Sauter, Jr., Martha B. Stiles, John Szucs, 
Bernard K. Waldrop, Nancy Willard, and Florence 
Wiselogle. 

Stanford University’s $2,500 fellowships in cre- 
ative writing for 1958-1959 have been awarded for 
fiction writing to Wendell E. Berry, Paul A. Bro- 
deur, Ernest J. Gaines, and Mitchell Strucinski; 
and for poetry to Stephen Browning and Peter Paul 
Everwine. 

The second annual JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 
AWARD of $1,000, administered by the San Fran 
cisco Foundation, has been granted to William C. 
Wiegand for an uncompleted novel. 

JUVENILE 


The annual $3,500 Franklin Watts . 
FICTION AWARD has been presented to Lulita Craw- 
ford Pritchett, Denver, for her novel The Cabin at 
Medicine Springs. 


Bernard Malamud, novelist and _ short-story 
writer, has received the 2d $1000 ROSENTHAI 
AWARD of the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters for his novel The Assistant 


The Jewish Book Council of America has pre- 
sented its annual book awards: the $250 HARRY 
AND ETHEL DAROFF MEMORIAL FICTION AWARD 
went to Bernard Malamud for The Assistant; 
HARRY KOVNER MEMORIAL AWARDS of $100 each 
went to poets I. J. Schwartz and Aaron Zeitlin; the 
$250 PIONEER WOMEN’S HAYIM GREENBERG ME- 
MORIAL JUVENILE AWARD was given to Naomi 
Ben-Asher and Hayim Leaf for Junior Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 


CHRISTOPHER LITERARY AWARDS (bronze 
plaques), covering work published in the six- 
month period ending March 31, have been pre- 
sented to J. Edgar Hoover for Masters of Deceit; 
J. Donald Adams for Triumph over Odds; Charles 
Ferguson for Naked to Mine Enemies; Oscar 
Handlin for Al Smith and His America; and W.A 
Swanberg for First Blood —the Story of Fort 
Sumter. 


The 1958 CAMPION AWARD of the Catholic Book 
Club “in recognition of a distinguished and long- 
time contribution to Catholic letters’ was presented 
in May to the Rev. James F. Brodrick, SJ, London, 
church historian and biographer of saints’ lives 


The 1957 THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION MEDAI 
for “the year’s most distinguished contribution to 
Catholic publishing’’ was presented on May 4 to 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy for its Vision Books, 
the biography series for children. 

The 1958 CATHOLIC DIGEST AWARD of the Cath- 
olic Press Association has been presented, together 


1958 
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with a check for $1,000, to John J. Delaney, editor 
of the Doubleday Image Books. 

The FLETCHER PRATT AWARD of the New York 
Civil War Round Table has been presented to 
Burke Davis for his biography, Jeb Stuart, the Last 
Cavalier. 

Neither Black nor White, a personal account of 
the southern racial scene by Wilma Dykeman and 
James Stokely, has been awarded the annual $500 
book award of the Sidney Hillman Foundation. 

Dell's annual $1,000 prize for the best western 
novel published by Dell during 1957 has been 
awarded to Frank O'Rourke for The Bravados. 

The literature committee of the Minnesota State- 
hood Centennial Commission has chosen as the 
winner of its DISTINGUISHED BOOK COMPETITION, 
The Stor) Fort Sumter by W. A. Swanberg. 
Honorable mention was given to: biography—T he 
Mind and Art of Henry Adams by J. C. Levenson; 
poetry—Promises: Poems 1954-1956 by Robert 
Penn Warren; novel—Rally Round the Flag, Boys! 
by Max Shulman; literary criticism—The Auden 
Canon by Joseph Warren Beach; short stories 
The Wine of Eternity by Knuts Lesins; local his 
tory—Minnesota Trails by Erling Larson; juvenile 

Alexander's Animals by Barbara Hobbs 

A total of fifteen books, divided into three age 
categories, were winners of the 1958 CHILDREN’S 
SPRING BOOK FESTIVAL, sponsored by the New 
York Herald Tribune. In the picture book cate- 
gory (ages 4-8), the prize winner is Crictor, by 
Tomi Ungerer; and the honor winners are: WAis- 
pers, and other poems, by Myra C. Livingston; 
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TREASURY OF WORLD PAINTING 

By Alfredo Colombo, with 212 Full-Color Plates. 
Treasury of World Painting presents a sumptuous, 
breathtaking gallery of great art from early Egyp- 
tian and Cretan wall paintings up to the abstract 
and non-objective movements of this very moment. 
Includes 212 truly magnificent color reproductions 
selected from private collections and museums. 
Works of over 100 renowned artists as well as 
anonymous ones: Durer, Da Vinci, Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Titian, El Greco, Picasso, Klee and others. 
Alfredo Colombo has written an informative, illus- 
trated preface whch integrates the disparate styles, 
viewpoints and objectives of painters over the cen- 
turies and throughout the world. 9% x 12”. Excep- 
tional value—‘‘Must” stock for the gift-book 
market. October—-$12.95. 


COST MANUAL FOR PIPING AND 
MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 

By Herbert Herkimer. The most complete book of 
tables and other reference data for the building and 
construction field, this up-to-date, on-the-job guide 
shows how to take the guesswork out of estimating 
the costs of mechanical systems. The helpful tables 
cover every aspect of mechanical construction in 
which unit costs are calculated in man hours, plus 
lists of correction factors. September— $10.00, 


THE ROME ! LOVE 

Photographs by Patrice Molinard, text by Georges 
Pillement. Here, in one hundred masterly photo- 
graphs, twelve in sparkling color, is a dazzling 
array of the treasures of history: the columns, 
playing fountains, the palaces and the Holy Vati- 
can, the noble ruins of the Roman Forum and 
Colosseum. An exciting keepsake and souvenir for 
those who have known the wonder of the Eternal 
City and a thoughtful and beautiful gift for those 
about to explore her. Sept.—-$7.95. 


1959 “PICTURES OF PARIS” 
ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR 

As beautiful as it is useful, this desk calendar has 
60 full page photographs—several in full color—of 
scenes and monuments in the most nostalgic city, 
facing day-by-day entry spaces. Spiral binding 
Printed in Paris. 7 x 9”. $2.50. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF INDIA 

AND PAKISTAN 

By Shanti Swarup. Over 725 superb illustrations, 
several in color hand tipped-in. A truly monumen 
tal pictorial survey of an artistic heritage un- 
dreamed of in the West. Fabulous sculpture and 
architectural forms found only in India. This defi- 
nitive, 9x1144”" record of the art of India presents 


40 centuries of beauty. Imported from India. $17.50. 


VERSALIUS— THE ANATOMY 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

Ed. by J. B. Saunders and Charles B. O'Malley. 
A beautiful modern edition of one of the most re- 
markable works in the whole history of science, 
art and printing. “A great classic, a scholarly work 
and a beautiful one.” N. Y. Times Special 
$5.95. 


WINTER 
1958-1959 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
GATHERED INTO ONE VOLUME 

This is a new printing of the Shakespeare Head 
Press Edition of the complete works of Shakespeare 
in one volume. Here are the Comedies, Histories 
and Tragedies arranged in the chronological order 
of their composition. A “Life of Shakespeare,” the 
preface and prefatory verses from the First F 
and a complete glossary make this the best popular 
priced edition of the complete works of Shakespeare 
available. 1,280 pp. Oct. Special $4.95. 


A Pictorial Treasury of 

THE AMERICAN WEST 

With more than 1,000 drawings, photos and prints. 
By Lucius Beebe and C. Clegg. A marvelously 
graphic panorama of the wild and wooly West from 
the near-barbaric Kit Carson days to the late ‘80's 
and the fall of Geronimo authentically illustrated 
and comprehensively described. 8x11”. $5.95. 


A PRIMER OF MODERN ART 


By Sheldon Cheney. New and revised edition of this 
fascinating guide to modern painting, sculpture, 
architecture, theatre and industrial design, with a 
clear exposition of the theories of the modernists 
Contributions of leading artists and sculptors have 
been noted and evaluated. A handsomely printed 
volume with 179 reproductions. Oct.—$5.00. 


EXPRESSIONISM IN ART 


By Sheldon Cheney. The most comprehensive and 
stimulating survey of this phase of modern art ever 
written for the layman, student or professional 
artist. Explains why and how expressionism applies 
to the works of such familiar artists and sculptors 
as Cezanne, Van Gogh, Marin, Zorach and others 
Chapters dealing in theory, explaining form and a 
large section on “picture-building’’ (which is the 
heart of the volume) make this an extremely 
readable guide to the works of the great modern- 
ists. 210 illustrations. Oct.--$5.00. 


Dante’s DIVINE COMEDY 

Illustrated by Dore. Translated by Lawrence G. 
White. A beautiful gift edition of the immortal 
keystone of world literature, printed in large type 
with the famous Dore engravings magnificently 
complementing the text. 8%x10"%”. $3.98. 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN PEWTER 

400 illustrations. By Carl Jacobs. An outstanding 
authority explains hallmarks, designs and price 
evaluations of a cherished American craft. Includes 
scale drawings of all known touchmarks and 50 
fine plates illustrating tankards, mugs, tea and 
coffee pots, platters, other favorite pewter forms 
An absolute must for all collectors. $3.98. 


MODERN MANUFACTURING 
FORMULARY 

By E. J. Belanger. A goldmine of practical formu- 
las and recipes for professional and amateur chem- 
ists, manufacturers and everyone interested in the 
commercial preparation of food, drug, chemical and 
specialty products. Hundreds of formulas for prac- 
tical household products, cosmetics, medical and 
veterinary preparations. Full appendix plus an 
invaluable classified buying directory of sources of 
supplies. 399 pp. $10.00. 


TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY - 221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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The Whiskers of Ho He, by William Littlefield; 
Cats Cats Cats Cats Cats, by Beatrice Schenk de 
Regniers; and Umbrelia, by Taro Yashima. In the 
middle-aged category (ages 8-12), the prize winner 
is Chucaro: Wild Pony of the Pampa, by Francis 
Kalnay; and the honor winners are: The Ship that 
Flew, by Hilda Lewis; Me and Frumpet: An Ad- 
venture with Size and Science, by Evans G. Valens; 
Avalanche! by A. Ritgers van der Loeff; and The 
Minnow Leads to Treasure, by A. Philippa Pearce 
In the older books category (ages 12 and over), 
the prize winner is Sons of the Steppe, by Hans 
Baumann; and the honor winners are: The Sher- 
wood Ring, by Elizabeth Marie Pope; Shadows into 
Mist, by Ellen Turngren; Chingo Smith of the Erie 
Canal, by Samuel Hopkins Adams; and The Silver 
Branch, by Rosemary Sutclift 

Beverly Cleary’s book, Fifteen, has been chosen 
as winner of the 1958 DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
CHILDREN’S BOOK AWARD, sponsored by the Ver- 
mont Free Public Library Commission and_ the 
Vermont Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
illuminated scroll award will be presented to the 
author on Oct. 3. The book was chosen by Ver 
mont school children in grades 4 thorough 8 from 
about thirty books selected by a group of Vermont 
specialists in children’s reading and literature 
Runners-up were: The Horse of Hurricane Hill 
by C. W. Anderson; Dogsled Danger, by West 
Lathrop; The Enormous Egg, by Oliver Butter 
worth; The Enchanted Schoolhouse, by Ruth 
Sawyer; and Blueberry Summer, by Elizabeth 
Ogilvie 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


More than 1,000 scholarships for graduate study 
abroad are being administered by the Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York 21. The scholarships offer Americans inter- 
national travel expenses in most cases and partial 
or complete tuition and maintenance for study in 
46 foreign countries during 1959-1960. The Insti 
tute is administering the awards for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment under the Fulbright Act and the Inter 
American Cultural Convention, and for various 
foreign governments and universities 

Librarians interested in these awards may write 
to the Institute of International Educatioa (address 
above) for either “U.S. Government Grants,”” a 
brochure explaining the Fulbright and IACC pro 
grams, or ‘Foreign Study Grants,’ a brochure de 
scribing the scholarships offered by foreign govern 
ments, universities, and private organizations 

Requests for application forms must be _post- 
marked before Oct. 15, and completed forms mus 
be submitted by Nov. 1. 


The United States Civil Service Commission is 
accepting applications for archives assistant and 
library assistant positions which pay $3,175 te 
$3,670 a year. The positions are in various Federal 
agencies in Washington, D.C., and the nearby area 
To qualify, applicants must pass a written test and 
have had appropriate education or experience. Full 
information regarding the requirements and how 
to apply may be obtained at many post offices, or 
from the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washing 
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ton 25, D.C. ne will be accepted by the 
Commission's ofhce in Washington, D.C., until 
further notice. 


The Special Libraries Association is offering 4 
$1,000 scholarships for the academic year 1959- 
1960 to be used for graduate study in librarianship 
at an accredited library school. Further informa- 
tion and application blanks may be obtained from 
the Executive Secretary, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 31 East 10th St.. New York 3. 


OBITUARIES 


Apr. 29. Witi1aM E. RAPPARD, Swiss-born econo- 
mist, educator, author, lecturer, and diplomat; of 
a cerebral hemorrhage; in Geneva; 75. As an edu- 
cator and public servant, Dr. Rappard had directed 
the Graduate Institute of International Studies in 
Geneva and represented Switzerland on various 
diplomatic missions. His books include Uniting 
Europe, The Geneva Experiment, and The Crisis 


of Democracy. 


May 4. SADIE PETERSON DELANEY, chief librarian 
since 1924 at the U.S. Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala., member of ALA Council 
1948-51; at Tuskegee; 69. 


May 4. Davip JupsON HaAyKkun, librarian, author, 
editor of the 16th edition of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, and Library of Congress cataloging 
specialist; of a heart attack; in Washington, D.C.; 
62. Receiving the 1957 Margaret Mann Award of 
the American Library Association, Mr. Haykin was 


cited “for nationally distinguished leadership in 
the systematic development of subject cataloging 
and classification.” A staff member of Library of 
Congress since 1932, he had been on the staffs of 
the New York Public Library and the New York 
State Library. 


May 4. DONALD MorFart, novelist (The Mott 
Family in France, The Prejudices of Mr. Penny- 
feather, France Will Live Again); in Brookline, 
Mass.; 63. 


May 5. JAMES BRANCH CABELL, author of some 
fifty sophisticated novels that received critical ac 
claim during the nineteen twenties; of a heart 
attack; in Richmond, Va.; 79. The Rivet in Grand- 
father’s Neck was regarded as among his best 
works, but Jargen and its temporary banning by the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
brought him popularity. 


May 5. LyDA KELLY Muir, organizer in 1912 of 
the original Louisville charitable organization 
known as the Cabbage Patch and subject of the 
Alice Hegan Rice book, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch; New York. 

May 8. PAautineE D. LANSING, retired (1952) head 
of the order department of the Buffalo and Eric 
County Public Library; in Buffalo; 74. She joined 
the staff as a cataloger upon graduation from Syra 
cuse Library School in 1906 and became head of 
the order department in 1909. 


May 11. CHALMERS HADLEY, librarian of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
from 1924 until his retirement in 1944; in Cincin 
nati; 85. Dr. Hadley began his library career in 
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1905 as secretary of the Indiana Library Commis- 
sion. He was executive secretary of the American 
Library Association in 1909-1911 and its president 
in 1919-1920. He had been librarian of the Denver 
Public Library for thirteen years before going to 
Cincinnati. 


May 17. F(REDERICK) HUGH HERBERT, Austrian- 
born author, playwright, and screen writer; of lung 
cancer; in Los Angeles; 60. Among his plays and 
scenarios are Kiss and Tell, The Moon is Blue, 
Sitting Pretty, and The Little Hut. 

May 18. Etmer Ho.imes Davis, reporter, news 
commentator, World War II head of Office of War 
Information, author of Bur We Were Born Free 
and of several novels; of bronchial pneumonia after 
several months of illness; in Washington, D.C.; 68. 
May 26. FRANCIS Carco, French author known as 
“the poet of the bohemians,’’ whose books include 
The Romance of Villon, Rue Pigalle, and The 
Hunted Man, for which he won the 1922 French 
Academy grand prize; in Paris; 71. 

May LIONEL (SEBASTIAN BERK) SHAPIRO, 
Canadian newspaperman and novelist whose books 
include The Sealed Verdict and The Sixth of June; 
after a long illness; in Montreal; 50. 

May 29. JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ, Spanish-born 
Nobel Prize-winning poet and author of about fifty 
volumes; of bronchial pneumonia; in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; 76. Among the books for which he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1956 are Distant 
Gardens, Stones, Men and Beasts of Moguer, and 
Platero y Yo, his best-known work, and the only 
one in prose 

May 30. WiLttAM WALKER ROCKWELL, librarian 
of Union Theological Seminary from 1925 until 
his retirement in 1942; in New York City; 83 
Dr. Rockwell was a teacher of church history at 
the seminary for twenty years before being named 
librarian. He was the author of numerous articles 
and a contributor to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
May 31. MONTAGU FRANK Mopper, professor of 
English, cartoonist, illustrator, and author-illustra- 
tor of The Spirit of Britain and Pictorial Shake- 
speare; in Carlisle, Pa.; 67 
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June 1. RiCHARD BERNHEIMER, authority on Ren- 
aissance and Baroque art and author of Wild Men 
in the Middle Ages and Religion and Art; in 
Lisbon; 50. 


June 2. HOFFMAN BIRNEY, writer and authority 
on the American West; in Huntsville, Ala.; 67 
Among his nearly thirty books are The Canyon of 
Lost Waters, Eagle in the Sun, and The Stranger 
in Black Butte. 


June 3. BYRON HERBERT REECE, Georgia poet and 
author of two novels, Better a Dinner of Herbs and 
The Hawk and the Sun; at Young Harris, Ga.; 40. 


June 4. JosEPH EUGENE GILLET, professor of 
romance languages and author; Marion, Pa.; 69 
Dr. Gillet wrote Mol/ere Angleterre and was 
credited with uncovering the only extant copy of 
the 1524 Naples edition of the Propalladia of Bar- 


tolome de Torres Naharro 


en 


MAuRICE Y. SANDOZ, Swiss scientist, mu- 
author of several volumes of belles- 
lettres, poetry, and short stories (including Fan- 
tastic Memories, The Maze, and On the Verge): 
in Lausanne, Switzerland; 66 


June 7 
sician, and 


and author 
ot 


June 8. Denis SAURAT, teacher, critic, 
of authoritative works on John Milton and 
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Get Plasti-Lac Spray today .. . in 
the big new 16 oz. spray dispenser. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


88 E. Alpine St., Nework 5, N. J 
1888 So. Sepulvede Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 





Modern French Literature, 1870-1940; of a heart 
attack; in Nice, France; 68. 

June 8. CHARLES E. Corwin, retired minister and 
author; after a long illness; in Ocean Grove, N.J.; 
95. His works include the fourth edition of the 
Manual of the Reformed Church in America, nu- 
merous historical and religious articles, and two 
novels (Onesimus and King Solomon's Riddle.) 
June 16. Cora M. FRANTzZ, librarian, who retired 
as head in 1946 after 34 years as a staff member of 
the Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis.; 
in Kenosha; 77 

June 22. VERNON M. SCHENCK, formerly vice- 
president of the H. R. Huntting Co.; in Springfield, 
Mass.; 86. 


June 23. Max Graf, critic, teacher, and author of 
several books on music; of a stroke; in Vienna; 84. 
Among his books are Legend of a Musical City, 
Composer and Critic, and Modern Music. 

June 23. UmpuHrey Leg, Chancellor Emeritus of 
Southern Methodist University and author of sev- 
eral books (among them The Lord’s Horseman, 
The Bible and Business, John Wesley and Modern 
Religion); of a cerebral hemorrhage; in Dallas; 65. 
June 28. ALFRED Noy es, prolific poet and author; 
on the Isle of Wight; 77. Highly popular and 
financially successful as a young poet, in his later 
years changing fashions in poetry slowly excluded 
him from the ranks of major poets. The author of 
more than thirty volumes (among them Forty Sing- 
ing Seamen ang Other Poems, The Watchers of the 
Sky, The Last Voyage), he is probably best known 
for “The retin ke 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Juveniles 
MOOG 


By Roy Simpson Marsh September 
A courageous man and a great giant of a sled dog share 
danger and adventure in Alaska among the Eskimos and 
the exciting wildlife of the far North. Illustrated endsheets 
Ages 12 to 16. $2.95 


AMERICAN WOMEN WHO SCORED FIRSTS 


By Aylesa Forsee October 
Profiles in discipline, courage, ont hard work—a collection 
of the biographies of some of America’s most outstanding 
women: Marian Anderson, Amelia Earhart, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Juliette Low, and others. Illustrated with line 
drawings. For girls 12 to 16. $2.95 


THE MYSTERY OF MARR’S HILL 


By Rene Prud’hommeaux September 


Outer spacemen hatch a fantastic plot to destroy the Earth 
and involve two adventuresome boys in this vivid science 
fiction story. For boys 12 to 16. $2.75 


FIGHT TEAM FIGHT 


By Joe Archibald September 
Another fine Archibald sports story about a college halfback 
struggling against the caste system, which is destroying fair 
competition on and off the playing field. For boys 12 to 
16. $2.75 


RHODA OF CYPRUS 
By Gladys Malvern October 


The moving story of a young girl who gives up her worldly 
possessions to share the life of the Apostles in the early days 
of Christianity. For girls 12 to 16. $2.75 


Adult Books for Young Adults 


PRINCESS MARGARET 

By Gordon Langley Hall October 
Lovely Princess Margaret of England is the heroine of this 
colorful, informal biography which will appeal to every teen 
age girl as well as adults. Illustrated. $3.50 


THE BRIDE LOOKS AHEAD 

By Judith Unger Scott October 

Courtship, engagement, the wedding, home buying, and all 

the problems, attitudes and expectations of marriage are 
maturely discussed by the popular author of CUES FOR 

CAREERS, MEMO FOR MARRIAGE, etc. $2.95 





CHECK YOUR STOCK ON 

A DREAM TO TOUCH by Anne Emery $2.75 

THE TENDER TIME by Denise Cass Brookman $2.75 
FRANCES BY STARLIGHT by Winifred E. Wise $2.75 
CATCHER’S CHOICE by Joe Archibald $2.75 Za——~ 
GOOD TROUPERS ALL by Gladys Malvern $2.95 y 
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(Continued from page 15) 
July 3. KATHARINE O. WriGHrt, Girl Scout leader 
and author of Twenty-Five Years of Girl Scouting 
and Christmas at Thunder Gap; in Tarrytown, 
N.Y.; 63. 
July 5, RacHet CroTuers, for several years this 
country’s leading woman playwright; in Danbury, 
Conn.; 79. Better known among Miss Crothers’ 
many plays are 39 East, When Ladies Meet, and 
Susan and God. 
July 6. GEORGE BARRON HuBBARD, actor and au- 
thor of No Compromise and of several western 
books under the pen name of Amos Moore; of a 
heart ailment; in Oakville, Ontario; 73. 


July 7. ALBERT E. IDELL, author of several novels 
(among them Stephen Hayne, Doorway in Antigua, 
and Pug, which received the $1,000 Bookman Prize 
in 1941); after a brief illness; in West Palm Beach, 
Fia.; 37. 

July 9. Witermi WAatter, British actor and play- 
wright (Happy and Glorious, Oh, Hang, Let Sleep- 
ing Gods Lie); in Ashtead, England; 77. 

July 10. MARTHA BarTLETT, head librarian since 
1953 of the Highland Park, Ill., Public Library; in 
an automobile collision on the West coast while 
there to attend the ALA conference; 40. Miss 
Bartlett began her library career as a_teacher- 
librarian in the Lafayette, N.Y., school system, and 
was librarian at Connecticut State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, 1942-1953. 

July 15. FrepericK WILLIAM WALLACE, novelist 
historian, and editor; after a long illness; in Mon- 
treal; 71. Among his many books about fishermen 
and seafaring are Blue Water, Captain Salvation, 
and In the Wake of the Wind Ships 

July 16. GeorGe S. HELLMAN, author, editor, art 
critic; after a long illness; in Monsey, N.J.; 79 
Among the books he wrote or edited are Washing 
fon Irving, Esq., The Peacock’ s Feather, and Un- 
published Poems of Robert Louis Stevenson 

July 17. Saxe COMMINS, editor for Random 
House; of a heart ailment; in Princeton, N.J.; 66 
He had been editor for several of America’s more 
important writers, including Eugene O'Neill, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, and William 
Faulkner. 


world traveler and 
in Hollywood; 88 


BURTON HOLMES, 

rld as Mine; 
July 22. MIKHAIL ZOSHCHENKO, Russian author 
(The Woman Who Could Not Read, The Wonder 
ful Dog and Other Tales); in Leningrad; 63. 


July 22. 
author of The 


July 25. Hyper E. RoLtins, editor, Harvard pro- 
fessor emeritus, and authority on the poet John 
Keats (7 he Keats Circle and “The Letters of John 
Keats,’ to be published shortly); in Cambridge, 
Mass.; 69 


July 25. Witttiam W. LAWRENCE, educator, au 
thor, trustee of the Portland, Me., Public Library 
in Portland; 82. Among his books are Shake- 
speare’s Problem Plays and Beowulf and the Epic 
Tradition. 
July 30 
Elephant Bill, Bandoola, Scent 
wall, England; 63. 

fuly 31. JOHN KENNEDY WINKLER, biographer 
of several industrialists (John D., a Portrait in 
Oils, Morgan the Magnificent, and others); of a 


JAMES HOWARD WILLIAMS, author of 
Fear; in Corn- 





stroke; in Long Island, N.Y.; 67. 
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WATCH FOR OUR OCTOBER AD 


WE NEED ROOM 
FOR OUR NEW BINDERS 


ACT NOW! AS LONG AS THEY LAST 
ALL MARADOR Challenger #122 and 
#124 and Penny Pincher +130 binders 
now in stock are offered at a DISCOUNT 
OF 25%, from our list prices of June |, 
1956. THIS DOES NOT INCLUDE THE 
REGAL +110. 


These are all new binders that have never 
been used nor sold. 


Stock is limited and orders will be filled as 
they are received. As our inventory de- 
creases it will be necessary to mix colors 
of spines and backs to complete the orders. 


COLORS: BROWN, GREEN OR RED. 
ORDER NOW AND SAVE 
WATCH FOR OUR OCTOBER AD 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Bovilevard 
Los Angeles, 26 Calif. 





HOL-DEX 7 


LABEL HOLGER 


SELF-ADHESIVE 
TRANSPARENT 
INSERTABLE 


The answer to labeling 

problems in stacks, 
reference rooms, open shelves and on card catalogs 
Adheres with slight pressure — no tools — no holes in 
fixtures. Eight transparent colors for instant identifica- 
tion. Label remains clean and legible inside plastic 
holder and is changeable. Made in 6" lengths and %" 
"", %" and |" widths. May be cut to length required 
and makes 3 to 6 ordinary label holders. Write for 
somple and literoture. 


oj | RU) > Gieie) ile) 7-Nile). 


NEW WINDSOR (NEWBURGH), NEW YORK 





Howard Breslin 


LTHOUGH Howard Breslin is best known as an 

historical novelist, he has also written novels 
of American life in the twentieth century. The 
people in Let Go of Yesterday (McGraw-Hill, 
1950) are an Irish Catholic family in New York 
City between the two World Wars, and Autumn 
Comes Early (Crowell, 1956) is a story of the 
Connecticut floods of the previous year 

A native New Yorker of Irish descent on both 
sides of the family, Howard Mary Breslin, born De- 
cember 23, 1912, was reared on Manhattan island, 
and still lives there in the east seventies. His father, 
Thomas Niall Breslin, met his mother, Kathryn 
Veronica (Connelly) Breslin, at the old Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Fifth Avenue at 34th Street, where 
both were employed. He has a brother and sister. 
At Regis High School on East 84th Street he took 
part in debating and track, and with the encourage- 
ment of Ed Hanley, his English teacher, also worked 
on the school magazine and yearbook. Though he 
was hospitalized at the time his high school class 
graduated, young Breslin had no difficulty taking 
his B.A. degree summa cum laude in 1936 at Man- 
hattan College, which is in Riverdale, the Bronx. 
He also received the Grady Oratorical Medal for 
general excellence in the School of Arts—he had 
participated in debating and dramatics, besides being 
editor-in-chief of the college newspaper and year- 
book—and was a member of two honor societies. 
His summer vacations were spent working for a 
tourist agency. 

Breslin, who had wanted to write since he read 
The Rover Boys at ten, began with radio scripts 
written under the direction of the late Knowles 
the Brute 
(1926). From 1937 to 1947 he was a free-lance 
writer, turning out scripts for the Lionel Barrymore 
program, “The Mayor of the Town,” and propa- 
ganda scripts for the Government during the war, 
besides two documentary films and television scripts. 
His story Bad Day at Black Rock, written in 1955 
under the pseudonym of Michael Niall, was the 
basis of a moving picture starring Spencer Tracy. 
Bosley Crowther in his New York Times review of 
the film remarked that “much the same sort of 
situation that prevailed in the memorable ‘High 
Noon’ [starring Gary Cooper} is apparent in “Bad 
Day at Black Rock.’ ” 

The Tamarack Tree (McGraw-Hill, 1947), a 
Literary Guild selection, was Breslin’s first histori- 
cal novel. It described the effects on the inhabitants 
of Stratton, Vermont, of a three-day Whig political 
rally held in 1840 on a hillside near the town, at 
which Daniel Webster delivered an address. “Mr. 
Breslin has steered a safe course. Because the novel 
makes no pretense at literary or political signifi- 
cance, it cannot be justly criticized for its manifest 
shortcomings on these scores,” wrote John Lyden- 
berg in the Saturday Review of Literature. “Because 
the romance and the melodrama are reasonably 
modulated, the sex held within the bounds of 
nineteenth-century Vermont, and the familiar details 
of small-town life accurate and solid, the critic is not 
tempted to use this novel as text for a lecture on 
the spurious and factitious romances flooding the 
market.” In The Bright Battalions (McGraw-Hill, 
1953) Kevin O'Connor, an Irishman, fights on the 
French side against the British in battles that rage 
up and down Lakes Champlain and George between 
1756 and 1759. “Banality is avoided by skillful 


Entrikin, author of the play Seed of 


writing, vital characterization, and plenty of action 
wrote David Tilden in the New York Herald 
Tribune. The Saturday Review thought the fighting 
was “splendid,” but the love romance tedious and 
on the incredible side. The Silver Oar (Crowell 
1954), according to the author's own admission, 
contained as much history as there was silver in the 
gilded wooden oar which always preceded a pirate 
to the Boston gallows. The novel culminates in 
the Boston revolution which overthrew Governor 
Andros in 1689. P. A. Duhamel observed in the 
New York Times that the hero's sense of time and 
space in Colonial America was dim and confused, 
but recommended the book as “an escapist exercise 
in derring-do.” It was a selection of the Dollar 
Book Club, as was its successor, Shad Run (Crowell, 
1955). This was a novel of life around Pough- 
keepsie, New York, a century later, in 1788. The 
townspeople were interested as much in the 
run in the Hudson River as in the ratification of the 
new Constitution. Oriana Atkinson, herself a writer 
of books about this period and place, wrote in the 
Times that “Mr. Breslin draws not only a brilliant 
picture of early America, but explains in an easy and 
relaxed way, a great deal of our history.” Autumn 
Comes Early, the story of a small town librarian 
whose personal destiny becomes involved with the 
fate of the town itself, seemed to David Dempsey 
“sentimental rather than sad’’ as a story of resig 
nation. Virginia Kirkus wrote of Let Go of Yester 
day that “the family solidarity and sympathy here 
gives this portrait its warmth, and while not im- 
portant, this is at all times likeable.” There is a 
good deal about baseball in this novel. Mr. Breslin 
is ‘‘an ardent baseball fan,"” (New York Giants) 
he admits. He also likes to swim and to travel 
Blue-eyed and brown-haired, he is of medium 
height and weight, a Democrat, and a Roman 
Catholic. He is*a Council member of both the 
Authors League and the Authors Guild 

Mr. Breslin turns to the Ireland of A.D. 990 to 
1014 for the setting of his new novel, “The Gal- 
lowglass,’’ due in October. 

EARLE F. 
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Basil Rathbone reads 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Hans Conried reads 


TREASURE ISLAND 


John Carradine reads 


WALDEN 


These Three New Audio Book 16 RPM Record Albums 


are Packed with customer Appeal and Profit for You 


Audio Book offers you an unbeatable combination of 


famous stars reading timeless classics. There’s contin- 
uing profit for you when you sell “‘literature for listen- 


ing’ on 16 rpm records! One sale leads to dozens more. 


Hans Conried, a television The mass of men lead 


Basil Rathbone played Sher- 
lock Holmes in 16 Hollywood 
films. Now this distinguished actor 
adds new drama to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle's best-loved stories of mys 


tery. A Scandal in Bohemia e The 


Red-Headed League e The Adven 
ture of the Speckled Band e The 
Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle 


Five Records— $5.95 


Audio Book records can be 


favorite and veteran of 
some 90 motion picture roles 
gives a stirring interpretation to 
Robert Louis Stevenson's classi 
tale of pirate gold, rascals, reck 
less men and adventurous young 
Jim Hawkins. It's all here 
complete and unabridged 


Eight Records— $8.95 


lives of quiet despera 
tion * so speaks Henry 
David Thoreau in his immortal 
Walden. The voice is that of film 
actor John Carradine in a mov- 
ing reading of Economy e Where 
I lived, and What I Lived For e 
Reading @ Sounds e Solitude e 


Visitors. (Six Records— $6.95 


AUDIO BOOK 


played on any four-speed phono 
graph and on 33); rpm phono 
graphs with the Audio Book 


COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


Speed Reducer (Just $1.95 List 
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Mary Deasy 


— A CONCERT PIANIST withdraws from her 
career and begins to write, we might expect 
her to write much on the world of music. Mary 
Deasy, however, treats of that world in but one of 
her novels thus far: Ella Gunning (1950, Book 
League of America choice). Ella Gunning, an Irish- 
Amc-ican soprano whose career stems from a child- 
hood love of German lieder, studies at a midwestern 
music institute. Later she falls in love with a com- 
poser, a member of a string quartet and friend of 
the musicians at the institute. Miss Deasy makes of 
all this a deeply moving drama. She says of Ella, 
She was a musician—not the kind that is made by 
education but the kind that is born with music 
inside and no way to get free of it.” Here she writes 
of what she knows profoundly—the hard drive of 
the musician's need to communicate her gift 

Mary Margaret Deasy, daughter of William P 
Deasy and Clara Laura (Woelfel) Deasy, was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 20, 1914. Of Irish and 
German descent, she began to study piano at the 
age of five with her mother, a fine teacher, and she 
continued at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
After winning many awards at St. Mary High 
School, she refused a college scholarship and con- 
tinued at the conservatory whence she graduated as 
bachelor of music in 1935. She had won there five 
successive scholarships in piano in open competition 
and the Grimm prize for composition in string 
quartet form 

Mary Deasy had begun to write also at the age of 
five. Shortly after graduation, following some ex- 
perience as a concert pianist, she decided against 
that all-demanding life and instead proceeded to 


devote herself to the study and practice of composi- 
tion in the written word. 


For some ten years she traveled about the United 
States, from Philadelphia to Southern California, 
observing her countrymen and recording with that 
keen musician's ear ‘the still sad music of human- 
ity." Toward the end of this period she began to 
publish her vital, penetrating short stories. These 
were honored by inclusion in the O. Henry Me- 
me ~ Award Short Stories (1945, 1947) and the 
Best American Short Stories (1945, 1946, 1953) 
In the last, dedicated to Miss Deasy, Editor Martha 
Foley says in the Foreword, “I call attention 
especially to "Morning Sun,’ by Mary Deasy 
For power of characterization and depth of under 
standing, as well as skill of narration, there are few 
short stories in modern American literature to equal 


While achieving success with her short stories, 
Mary Deasy was also experimenting with the novel 
Indeed, her first novel had been written at the age 
of eleven. Later she worked on “exercise novels” 
and studied her favorites—Meredith, Hardy, Henry 
James, James Joyce, and the Russian novelists. In 
1948 she published Hour of Spring, an Irish 
American family chronicle. F. H Bullock said of it 
in the New York Herald Tribune, “The lyric quality 
of the novel and much of its emotional momentum 
afise, one suspects, out of the author's own half- 
Irish heritage. ;It; has all the earmarks of being a 
romantic love letter to Erin from one of her own.” 

Her second novel, Cannon Hill (1949, Family 
Reading Club), drew from J. P. Quehl in the New 
York Times the opinion that “the author has richly 
fulfilled the promise of her earlier novel and of her 
short stories. This story of the American Midwest 
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Wanek—King 


before and after World War I is an achievement of 
which Mary Deasy can be proud.’ 

The fourth, sixth, and seventh novels show Miss 
Deasy'’s keen hibernian interest in politics. Det 
Bridge (1952, Book League of America) and the 
Boy Who Made Good (1955, Dollar Book ¢ lub) 
drew qualified praise from the critics. In both 
entrance into state politics brought only pain 
disillusion to the protagonists, and the scien 
drawn of small-time politicians dwarfed the 
characters all too sharply. Sylvia Stallings 
in the New York Herald Tribune, ‘There is enoug 
passion in her politics to fire the reader's imagina 
tion pyr ee boy having to meet girl as well 

The Cortoli Affair (1954, Literary Guild) also 
drew vane opinions from the critics The love 
story of an Irish-American teacher and a river-boat 
captain, these characters were described by a critic 
in the New Yorker as “a cardboard pair,” where: 
the Library Journal stated, “The novel is well con 
ceived, the suspense is sustained to the end and the 
characterization a joy to read A superabundanc 
of instruments mars somewhat the rich ‘symphony 
that Miss Deasy presents as her seventh novel 
O’ Shaughnessy's Day (1957, this one published by 
Doubleday; the previous six by Little, Brown) 
This complicated work, an experiment in both time 
and stream of consciousness, is exciting as an 
periment. But as the reader becomes enmeshed 
the intrigues of an Irish-American family and 
reprobate politician chief, he begins to feel that 
genre is in conflict with the theme. Miss De 
infinitely rich imagination, curbed in her short 
stories, overflows in her novels 

Mary Deasy returned to live in Cincinnati, het 
favorite city, following her ten-year wanderings 
and there she continues to enjoy music as a hobby 
and pursues her studies in history and 
A pretty woman of medium height, she resembles 
her heroines with her auburn hair and green eyes 
Within the past twelve years she has achieved intet 
national as well as nation-wide renown, for het 
novels have been published in Belgium, Denmark 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Norway and Spain 

MARGARET WEBB 
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All about house plants 
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Proof of the charge is printed on the 


in Public, School, cord. Borrowers appreciate accurate 
record. 


and County Libraries 
Bookmobile 


and Military G AY L oO RD 
Post Installations fu toma tin 


Book Charging 
Machine 





Libraries of all types across the nation 

enjoy the economies and advantages of 

Gaylord Automatic Book Charging. Re- 

serves and renewals are easy to control 

and overdues simply processed. No trans- 
The Gaylord Automatic Book Charging Machine js ‘ : 
small and compact. Takes little desk space. Avail- action-cards to sort and no processing 
able in AC or DC. costs. All for the low machine rental cost 
Write for descriptive brochure. of $50.00 per year. 





% library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 





FREE on REQUEST 


1958 GENERAL CATALOG 
100 PAGES 
Also available: 
50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside 
back cover of general catalog. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept. W 





NEW! ! 1958 
AUTOMOTIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
REPAIR GUIDE 


Authoritative information about diagnosis, 
adjustment and repair—for the automobile 
owner and the professional mechanic. 

COVERS: automatic-eye headlamp dimmers, 
parking brake release signals, directional signals, 
air conditioning, power systems (seats, tops, win- 
dow lifts, Ford retractable tops), speedometers, 
windshield washers, wind- 
shield wipers (electrical and 
vacuum), electric clocks, 
horns, cigar lighters, special 
controls for the handicap- 
ped, etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Photographs—Diagrams— 
Charts 


Deluxe Cloth Edition 
$2.50 


Order from your jobber or 
direct from the publisher 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 


9 S. Clinton St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Wh at 
Our 
Readers 


Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


reacers f 


Librarian Abroad 

To the Editor 

Congratulations on Alice Dugas’ article “Librar 
ian Abroad.” This is a warm and human account 
which is but another of the many things which will 
help to break down the stereotyped concept of the 
librarian ; 

WILLIAM H. Carson, Director of L: 


Oregon State System of Higher Educat 
Corvallis 


To the Editor 


I have just sent a note to Alice Dugas to tell het 
how much I enjoyed her article in the June Bw 
letin, but you are to be congratulated 
fine issue. Of course, I may be prejudiced 
such an ardent traveler, but it seemed an espe 
interesting number in every way 

Donna Root, Head 
Division of History, Biography and 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


also on this 
being 
cially 


Fdit 
Can't quite explain it, any more than we 
explain the sometimes sudden impact of flowers 
landscape or music, but in reading Alice Dugas 
piece, June issue, I found it, all at once, quite 
moving. These gentle people do get under our 
geass, I suppose, in their mild almost naive way 
and then sock us 
GARTH CATE 
Travel Promotion 
Tryon, North Cas 


Pierman’s Law 

To the Editor 

Congratulations to Dorothy Pierman for her 
courageous article “Freedom Within the Law—of 
Silence.” In our school of 1,100 pupils our school 
library has a weekly circulation of 500 or more 
books, yet we are all reasonably quiet in the library 
The average or better-than-average pupil is given 
at least an even chance. Anyone who comes for 
horseplay is politely but firmly shown the door 
Why be so timid? I read everywhere that noise is 
a part of modern living, yet in twelve years’ experi 
ence with young people I have never heard 
youngster complain that he could wot read in a 
peaceful atmosphere. Quite the contrary! 


a single 


As for book advisory service, aren't we overd 
it? How would you like to have a librarian trailing 
on your heels, telling you the story of the book 
and asking you to tell Jer the story when you re 
turn the book? Reading should be adventure and 
liscovery. Newcomers to our library are directed 


ong 
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for a time, but after a few weeks they are on their 
own. A reluctant reader is given a smile, a kind 
word, three or four books in his interest field, 
plenty of time to browse—and soon he is on his 
own. Scores of times each day I hear, “Tommy 
Jones (or Mary Smith) told me this was a swell 
book. I want to read it.” That is a better recom- 
mendation than I can give. 

Perhaps it is all wrong this freedom—within 

the law, but it certainly gets results. 

MiRIAM THOMAS, Librarian 
Laconia, New Hampshire, High School 


To the Editor: 

I ask for quiet in my high school library—else 
how do students read or do reference work? I 
also like peace as I work. 

Are not Mr. Blanchard and Miss Pierman talking 
of two different atmospheres: high school, public? 
They do vary and rightfully so, but too “free” a 
public library can be bedlam. 

MARTHA J. CHURCH, Librarian 
East High School 
Rochester, New York 
To the Editor: 

I have just read Paul Blanchard’s letter (W LB, 
June, p. 686), commenting on Dorothy Pierman’s 
article (WLB, April, p. 579). 

After working in public libraries, where ‘‘the 
sounds of young people’’—and others—"‘using and 
enjoying the services of library’’ were pleasant, I 
thought that rules for silence in libraries were 
completely passé. Then I became a high school 
librarian! 





The basic difference in the two situations is this: 
that patrons of the public library—of all ages— 
practically always come to use its services; whereas 
(unless arbitrarily restrained) students will come 
into the school library before school in the morn- 
ing simply because they have to kill time some- 
where until the bell rings or because, passing the 
door, they see a friend to whom they wish to talk, 
and two talking (unless romantically) form a mag- 
net for any number. 

GRACE ELIZABETH Drake, Librarian 
Giddings, Texas, Public School 


Views on Voyles 


To the Editor 
A hearty sere! bere! to Judson Voyles’ letter in 
the June Bulletin. Mr. Voyles touches the core of 
the confusion—"‘intellectual ferment’’ to the word 
slingers—in public librarianship. I refer to the 
supremacy of the scientists—as exemplified by the 
reference-happy segment—over the artists, as ex- 
emplified by the book selectors and circulators. 
Public librarians are certain to fail to attain the 
esteem they seek so long as they continue to belittle 
the one really worthwhile thing they can contribute 
to society, i.e., the selection and promotion of good 
books. A sad day when people supposedly intelli- 
gent rush to abandon a fine art for what is, to a 
large measure, merely a highly refined technique 
Georce F. Jones, Librarian 
Buenaley Public Library 
South Buenaley, British Columbia, Canada 
(Continued on page 24) 





| DEwtco WA WELDED STEEL 
=feleo) Gag  iele7 ¢€— 


You’]! appreciate for years to come the toughness 
and durability of these all welded steel Book Trucks 
—plus silence— plus easy pushing or pulling! It’s 
quality all the way! Get Demco 3 Shelf Book 
Trucks, regular or display, you'll be glad you did! 





© Underside of shelves coated @) End panels packed solidly Rubber plates and grommets \4) Soft, rounded rubber tires 


with special sound-absorb- 
ing material to reduce 
reverberation. 


fibre. 


with sound-deadening rock- 


eliminate all metal contact 
between casters and truck 
body 


smooth and quiet. 


DeEwto LIBRARY SUPPLIES »aoison 1, wis. © NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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insure free-wheeling that's 





. already 


NEW in demand: 


Homemaking for 
Teen-Agers, Book I! 
By McDermott and Nicholas 

NEW in "58—the only up-to- a 4 

general homemaking book 

senior high students. Future 

homemakers are shown practical 

ways of managing the home, meals, 

w " mophasis is on per- 

sonality development, living with 

others. Excellent § illustrations— 

many in full color—keep in 

alive throughout 728 stimulating 

pages. $4.96 

Homemaking for 

Teen-Agers, Book | $3.60 

YOUTH AT THE WHEEL 

By Harold T. Glenn 

New in '58—Comprehensive, instruction of every phase 

of driving—automobile. _. safety, car care, ete. 

asain for teen-agers. nterest maintained through 

the 416 pages by over “0 ‘itustrations. $3.60 

LEATHERCRAFT by Groneman 

New—different!. Tells and shows how to select ma- 

terials, work leather, tools, plus plans for leather 

projects. $1.95 (pa) 
$3.68 (hb) 

DRESS By Bess V. Oerke 


Style, sewing, wardrobe selection are only a few of the 
subjects covered in this interesting book. $4.16 


WATCH REPAIR by Harold C. Kelly 
Answers watch and clock repair problems, with inter- 
esting history, mechanics of horolegy and theoretical 
survey. 9 
FREE! Send for new Bennett "58-'59 catalog 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


1808 Duroe Bids. Peoria, Illinois 

















> 
The Whole of Mathematics 

(Excerpt from “Main Currents in Modern 

Thought’) 

“This must surely be a book unique among mathe 
matical works: THE TREE OF MATHEMATICS, Or- 
ganized by Glenn James as managing editor (pub- 
lished by the Digest Press, 14068 Van Nuys Blvd., 
Pacoima, Calif., 386 pp. and index, $6.00, $5.50 
cash with order. Mr. James is an editor of Mathe- 
matics Magazine and the James Mathematics Dic- 
tionary and a retired teacher at the University ctf 
California). He has pictured major topics in the 
form of a tree, the roots (in the soil of arithmetic) 
being plane geometry, algebra, trigonometry, irra- 
tional numbers and analytic numbers and constitut- 
ing the base from which calculus arises as the trunk. 

Branches and the rest of the exfoliation are twenty- 

five of the great catagories which can follow to best 
advantage once rate of change is understood. 

“His twenty distinguished fellow contributors 
have fallen in with the scheme which, pursued by 
men who are masters in their several fields and 
thoroughly well acquainted with the whole, gives 
the volume its singulaz interest. 

“All and all this is the one single volume, so far 
as we know, for the philosopher who is only a 
mediocre mathematician; a valuable text for certain 
types of study courses; an indespensable book for 
those who have limited mathematics but work in 
a close way with mathematicians. 

“As the crises in education arises from the rela- 
tion of mathematics and science to the humanities, 
this book is most timely.” 
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(Continued from page 23) 


To the Editor: 

Judson Voyles’ letter (June 1958, pp. 687-89) 
contains much that is agreeable and sensible. But 
any person who fobs off Louis Shores’ “Future of 
Reference in American Society” as a ‘‘delightful 
spoof” is overly sophisticated, under imaginative 
and clearly misses the whole point of Shores 
article. 

Certainly the article exaggerates (perhaps—who 
knows) but it does so in the same manner as Swift 
exaggerates. Voyles’ reception of the article seems 
to be about the same enlightened farsightedness 
that greeted the ideas of Da Vinci in his later days 

Any group that could effectively control all 
knowledge would, per se, control the world. What 
made the Dark Ages dark? One group who did 
effectively contro] all knowledge. In this day, who 
is closer to universal knowledge control than the 
librarians of this world in general and the ref- 
erence librarians in particular? Now if they could 
be secretly organized on a world-wide basis 

R. C. Potter, Librarian 


Warrington, Florida, Elementary Sc/ 


Re-read “Write Before Read” 


W rite 
W rite 


Miss Olsen in her letter “Read Before 
has missed the whole point of our previous 
Before Read.” 

If she will read what we said carefully, she will 
see that never is the intent to refuse a child a book 
(we have the mothers’ numbers on file for use 
when necessary ). 

Just what is the point of having the parent's 
signature twice for the same purpose And (more 
important )—how do you get across the importance 
of the occasion when the parent “assumes the obli 
gation” as well as the signing? 

WILLIAM Bacon, Librarian 
David A. Howe Public L 
Wellsville, New York 


Misquoted 


To the Editor: 


I hope you will not consider this letter a carping 
one, but I notice a “rebuttal” in your June 1958 
issue to a letter I wrote in the February 1958 
number. 

I fail to find the phrase “‘ostentation of learning 
or the phrase “pedantic expressions” used in my 
letter. 

I have always enjoyed reading the letters in your 
column and have frequently gotten many wonderful 
ideas there. May I count on you to inform the 
“Unqualified Librarian” that he or she has 
quoted me? 


mis 


Max Dunn, Librarian 
Christopher Columbus 
New York City 


High Sc/ 


Good Number 


To the Editor: 

The May issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin is 
an especially interesting number. Muriel Javelin’s 
summary of “Adult Services Under the Library 
Services Act’ makes exciting reading. And since I 
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had missed Eleanor Phinney's talk to the Armed 
Forces Section, I was delighted to have a chance to 
see it in writing. 
Congratulations to all of you! 
ROSE VAINSTEIN, Public Library Specialist 
Library Services Branch 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 


Augustan Reprint Society 


To the Editor: 

The special mention of the Augustan Reprint 
Society and its publishing program on p. 627 
{March W’LB} was certainly pleasing to us and to 
the society's editors. We wish to extend our sincere 
appreciation for your kindness. 

Incidentally, this brief mention was most effec- 
tive—we have received a great many inquiries and 
some orders as a direct result of that listing. 

RICHARD ZUMWINKLE, Senior Library Assistant 
Augustan Reprint Societ) 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Delaney Scholarship Fund 


A scholarship fund has been established by a 
committee of family and friends as a memorial to 
the late Dr. Sadie Peterson Delaney. Since 1924 
she served as chief librarian of the United States 
Veterans Administration Hospital at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, and was a pioneer in the development of 
the science of bibliotherapy. For many years she 
was an active member of the American Library 
Association and served on numerous committees 
and on the Council representing the Hospital Li- 
brary Association. She was honored shortly before 
her death, at the suggestion of Congressman Fran- 
cis P. Bolton, by the inclusion of an account of her 
life and work in the Congressional Record of April 
21, 1958. Dr. Delaney was vitally interested in 
the training of qualified people for the library pro- 
fession, and in keeping with her desires this 
memorial is being established 

Because of her association with the Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Library Science the Sadie Peterson 
Delaney Memorial Scholarship Fund is being estab- 
lished there. Friends who wish to become a part 
of this memorial tribute to Dr. Delaney are invited 
to send their contributions to the Office of the 
President, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Irene Branham Memorial 
Many friends of Irene Branham, Kern County 
children’s librarian for almost thirty years, have 
asked about a memorial in her honor. Her death 
came in March, less than one month after her re- 
tirement. A committee from the Kern County Free 
Library staff has been set up and it has been decided 
to establish a memorial collection of Newbery and 
Caldecott award winning books. These books will 
make up a traveling collection to be used in schools, 
branch libraries, etc. Miss Branham was very much 
interested in the Newbery and Caldecott awards 
and at one time served on the selection committee 
Any of Miss Branham’s friends who wish to add 
to this memorial may contact Mary Corbitt, Chil- 
dren's Extension Department, Kern County Free Li- 
brary, 1315 Truxton Ave., Bakersheld, California 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO 


CHANGE YOUR 
WAYS To 
FIT A FORM, 


ugtOW DM-MADE 


MULTIPLE COPY 
BOOK ORDER FORMS 


Medium or small libraries, whether pub- 
lic, college, or even high school—can 
order small quantities of Custom-Made 
forms to fit their present order routines 
—within the range of their pocketbook! 
The price range is surprisingly low—a 
unique service offered by Demco! 
DOZENS OF SATISFIED USERS 

Dozens of satisfied customers are now 
using Demco Custom-Made Multiple 
Copy Book Order Forms especially de- 
signed to fit their individual library sys- 
tems... forms like the ones shown in the 
above illustration. Better send for sam- 
ples and prices, you’ll like them too! 


NEED TO EXPERIMENT? 

Try the Demco Standard Sets to gain 
experience. Then design your own “‘Cus- 
tom-Made”’ forms. 


ewtlo 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn. 
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Write For 
These 


Posters, programs, radio and television talks, 
news releases, suggested window displays, and 
menu stickers for use during National Bible Week, 
Oct. 20-26, are available free from Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee, Inc., 165 West 46th St., New 
York 36. 


“Why Vote,” a 15-page —_— booklet 
explaining the needs rs voting and the process 
involved, is available at 25c each, or at 8c each in 
quantities of 1,000, from the Channing L. Bete Co., 
Greenfield, Mass. s 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, devoted primarily 
to library developments on the national level in 
Unesco’s 79 member states, is available at 35c a 
copy or $3.50 a year from: Unesco Publications 
Center, 801 Third Ave., New York 22. 


86 

“The Magic of Poetry’’ is a list of collections 
for children prepared by a committee of seven 
children’s librarians of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. Individuals desiring a single copy should 
write, enclosing a 3c stamp, to: Office of Work 
with Children, the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Available from Enoch Pratt Free Library is 
“Catalog of 16mm Films and Sound Filmstrips,” 
141 pages, at 60c each, an annotated list of nearly 
800 titles in the Library's film department. In- 
cluded is a list of films in series and a comprehen- 
sive index. Special emphasis has been placed on 
subjects which lend themselves to group discussion. 
Write: Kate Coplan, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

| 

A Union List of Serials for the State of New 
Jersey, being prepared under the sponsorship of the 
state chapter of Special Libraries Association, will 
list serial holdings for sixty libraries in the state 
and include 6,400 titles. The list will be issued at 
an average rate of one letter of the alphabet per 
month over a two-year period. Since the letter “A” 
was issued about July 1, subscriptions received 
after that date may not include “A.” The subscrip- 
tion price is $15.50 for the first year. Inquiries 
concerning subscriptions should be sent to: F. E. 
McKenna, c/o Air Reduction Co., Inc., Murray 
Hill, N.J. 

88 


Copies of “Subjects for Articles on School Li- 
braries Desired by Editors of Educational Periodi- 
cals” may be obtained at 50c each from Kenneth 
I. Taylor, West Leyden Community High School, 
Franklin Park, Ill. The list is one of the results of 
a five-year study Mr. Taylor has made to determine 
the number and the subject matter of articles librar- 
ians have contributed since 1929 to 147 educational 
periodicals for nonlibrarians. (See page 39.) 


26 


The Education Bulletin Service of Northern 
Illinois University is distributing at cost a dozen 
monographs on a variety of educational topics. 
The latest is a twenty-three page handbook on 
“Improving the School's Audio-Visual Program.” 
A handling charge of 25c is made for each publi- 
cation, or the complete set of twelve is available 
for a limited time at a package price of $1. For 
this monograph or for information on the other 
eleven, write: Education Materials Center, Swen 
F. Parson Library, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb. 

88 


Available in limited supply are copies of “Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Library Service to 
Young Adults,” held on the campus of Louisiana 


State University, Feb. 23-28, under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the library school and the ALA Division of 
Library Education. Write: Library School, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 3. 

Ss 8 


The first issue of Jazz, a Quarterly of American 
Music, priced at $3 a year, will appear in Oct. 
Address: Jazz Publications, Inc., 2110 Haste St., 
Berkeley 4, Cal. 

s 68 


“Microcosm” is a publication of 
Microfilms with news of microfilming in 
phases. To obtain future issues, address: 
cosm,”” University Microfilms, 313 North 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

ae 
“What Every New School Librarian Should 
Know,” by Viola K. Fitch (Number 15 of “Aspects 
of Librarianship”), may be obtained free by writing 
to: John B. Nicholson, Jr., Department of Library 
Science, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


8 8 
Copies of an eleven-page article, “Parents and 
Teachers Want to Know about Reading,” by 
Emmett Albert Betts (reprinted from the January 
1958 issue of Education) may be obtained for 60c 
each from: The Betts Reading Clinic, Publications 
Dept., 257 West Montgomery Ave., Haverford, Pa. 


6 8 
“American Standard Practice for Storage of 
Microfilm” is available at 50c from American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45th Street, New York. 


a 68 
A limited number of “A Selection of Books for 
Boys and Girls, 1957” are available at 20c each 
from Newton, Mass., Free Library. The books are 
divided according to subject matter. 


s 8 
A fifty-page booklet on library publicity, “Li- 
brary Lure-A-Matics,” prepared by the publicity 
committee of the Washington State Schoo! Library 
Association is available at $1 each from Muriel 
Hamilton, Chief Joseph Junior High School, Rich- 
land, Washington. 
” 


The Military Librarians Division of Special Li- 
braries Association will send on request single 
copies of sixteen bibliographies on various phases 
of military science. They have been prepared by 
military librarians who are specialists in each field, 
for use in both military and civilian libraries 
Address: Air University Library, Attn: Technical 
Assistant to the Director, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama. 


University 
all its 
Micro- 

First 
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If You Were a 
Librarian in 


Medieval Florence .. 


.. + in addition to your familiarity 
with Petrarch and Tasso and your 
ability to read Latin as well as 
Tuscan, you would also have had to 
be an expert locksmith. In those 
days, books were fastened by heavy 
chains, locked to reading benches. 
There was certainly no circulation 
problem, nor was it ever necessary 
to think of rebinding, because the 
ponderous volumes were bound in 
wooden boards to protect and 
preserve their precious contents. 


Today, the rebinding of books should 
not present any problem because you 
have Holliston’s Roxite Library Buck- 
ram — especially designed to take 
care of library rebinding requirements. 
It is strong and durable — made to 
stand up under heavy traffic — yet 
colorful, with a wide chromatic range 
that gives books a bright, new look 
and puts them back into circulation 


again. 
BOOKS LINE 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York * Chicago * Philadelphia * Milwaukee * San Francisco 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


Queens College School of General Studies will 
offer on Monday evenings from September 22 to 
January 12 a course in reference and bibliography. 
The course is intended for college graduates who 
are planning to prepare for professional librarian- 
ship or for practicing special librarians who wish 
to be brought up to date on reference materials. 
For further information, write to: Robert A. Colby, 
Head, Language, Literature, and Arts Division, 
Paul Klapper Library, Queens College, Flushing 
67, N.Y. 


The North Dakota Library Association's annual 
convention will be held Sept. 25-27 at Fargo. 
os 8 
Muriel Fuller, author and children’s book editor 
who is preparing More Juvenile Authors for The 
Wilson Company, will teach a course this fall on 
Friday evenings in Writing for Young People. For 
details write to the New School for Social Research, 
66 West 12th St., New York 11. 
a 8 
The Middle Atlantic Regional Library Confer- 
ence will be held Oct. 2-4 in Atlantic City. The 
entire conference, with no conflicting meetings, 


will be devoted to books and their relationship to 
the librarian and to the reader. For information, 
write Harold L. Roth. "ree Public Library, East 
Orange, N.]J. 

s 6 


The Library School ot the University of Minne- 
sota, in co-operation with the Minnesota Library 
Association and the Minnesota Library Division, 
will conduct an institute on undergraduate library 
education, to be held at the university Oct. 31- 
Nov. 1. 

The institute will consider the problems of li 
brary education at the undergraduate level, in both 
teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges, with 
emphasis on the questions of course content, stand 
ards and accreditation. 

For further information, address Library Educa 
tion Institute, Library School, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14. : 


s 8 
The Library School of Pratt Institute will add 
two new courses to its regular day program in 
September: Audio-Visual Services and Materials; 
Curricular Use of Library Materials 
s 68 
Beginning in October, State University Agricul 
tural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, N.Y., 
will offer a library training course for clerks. The 
class, planned to orient students to the clerical 
duties in public, school, or special libraries, will be 
limited to 20 persons and will meet for two hours 
on Monday evenings. Registration should be made 
in September. Fee is $22.50. 








Motor Service's 
AUTOMOTIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Complete Automotive Library in one 
easy-to-use volume. All about American 
cars—Engines, Carburetors, Electrical 
Systems, Steering, Wheel Alignment, 
Clutches, Transmissions, Brakes, Body 
Repairing, Refinishing, etc. Mechanical 
and Tuneup specifications qgll U.S. cars 
built past 25 years. 


FOREIGN CARS: Information on special 
features European cars—how they differ 
from U.S. cars. Service information on 
over 100 French, English, German, 
Italian, Swedish, Australian cars. 


NEW INSERTS IN COLOR on Automo- 


tive Fundamentals. 


MOTOR SERVICE'S AUTOMOTIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA contains over 2,800 il- 
lustrations, is written in easy-to-under- 
stand language. It is a book which will 
be of a lot of interest and benefit to 
your patrons. Price $7.95. 


Order from your Jobber, or 





New Edition of World’s Greatest Auto Book 





GOODHEART- WILLCOX CO., 1322 S. Wabash, Chicago 5 
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An institute on public library service to the 
young adult will be sponsored by the library school 
and the extension division of the University of 
Illinois, November 9-12, at Monticello, Illinois. 
For further details, write: Marie M. Hostetter, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 

6 8 

Syracuse University is offering for the first time 
this fall an undergraduate program to train college 
students as newspaper reference librarians and re- 
search librarians in other fields of communications. 
The school of library science will give three of the 
courses: reference; cataloging and classification; 
bibliography. The school of journalism will give a 
course in the management and operation of journal- 


ism libraries. 
BS 8 


The 44th annual conference of Eastern College 
Librarians will meet Nov. 29 at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The subjects of the two planned sessions ate 
“The Truth about Cooperation Among Libraries” 
and “Books in Support of an Academic Program.” 
For futher information write: Henry Birnbaum, 
Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


Officers for 1958-1959 of the American Library 

Association are: 

PRESIDENT—Emerson Greenaway, director of the Free Li 
brary of Philadelphia 

VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Benjamin E. Pow 
ell, librarian Duke Universi Durham, N.¢ 

2D VICE-PRESIDENT—Helen A. Ridgway, chief, Bureau of 
Library Services, Connecticut State Department of Edu 
cation, Hartford. 


At its annual meeting in June at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion installed the following officers for 1958-1959: 
PRESIDENT—Margaret H. Fuller, /ibrarian of American 

Iron and Steel Institute, New York Ci 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Burton W 

Adkinson, bead of the Office of Scientific Information 

of the National Science Foundation 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—Harriette L. Williams, head 

the reference department Baker Library, Graduate 

School of Business Administration, Harvard University 
SECRETARY—Ethel S. Challies, /ibrarian for the Shawini 

gan Water and Power Company, Montreal 
TREASURER—Anne L. Nicholson, librarian in the Technical 

Division, Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., Philadelphia 
pIRECTORS—Alvina Wassenberg, technical librarian for the 

Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp., Sp kane, 

Wash.; Donald Wasson, assistant librarian the 

Council on Foreign Relations, New York Ci 


Officers for 1958-1959 of the School Library 
Division of the Texas Library Association are: 
CHAIRMAN—Durene Morgan, /shrarian Victoria High 

Schoo 
VICE-CHAIRMAN and CHAIRMAN-FLECT—Irene Davis, Ithrar 

ian, Elementary Materials Center, Houston Independent 

School District 
SECRETARY—Luella Crawford, Jibrarian, Lanier Junior 

High School ; : ; 
TREASURER—Travid Tyer, librarian, Seminole High Sct 


Officers of the Washington State School Library 
Association for 1958-1959 are: 
PRESIDENT—Helen Mitchell, Clare Junior College, Van 
couver 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND FRESIDENT-ELECT—Audrey McDon- 
nell, Clover Park Schools, Tacoma 
SECRETARY—Dorothy Hoffman, Stevenson Public Schools, 
Stevenson _ 
TREASURER—Leta Burgess, West Valley High School 


Yakima 
Ss 68 
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BETHANY PRESS 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR by Grace 
W. McGavran. Devotional readings for 
ages 8-12 with line drawings. 


Ready, 9/15. 128 pp. $2.50 


GENERAL JIM by Hazel H. Davis. 
Biography of James A. Garfield for ages 
10 up. Authentically illustrated. 


Ready, Fall. 192 pp. $3.00 


CACTUS by Virginia W. Struble. A 
charming story about a porcupine and his 
difficulties in making friends. 2-color 
illustrations. 


48 pp. For ages 6-10. $1.75 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY by Mabel Nie- 
dermeyer McCaw. An appealing story 
about a typical family and their happy 
life together, written to be read to 3-, 4-, 
and 5-year-olds. 


2-color illustrations. $1.50 


BOOKS ON CHRISTIAN 
UNITY 


PREACHING ON CHRISTIAN UNITY 
edited by Robert Tobias. Sermons from 
12 outstanding religious leaders on unity. 


Ready, 10/17. $3.00 


THE NATURE OF THE UNITY WE 
SEEK edited by Paul S. Minear. Official 
reports, proceedings, and addresses at 
Oberlin Conference. $4.00 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN NORTH 
AMERICA edited by J. Robert Nelson. 
A symposium of diverse opinions from 
outstanding Christian thinkers on unity 
in the church. $3.50 


A GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 


by George L. Hunt. A 13-session study 
guide for the local church. $1.09 


it all bookstores or 


The Bethany Press 


Beaumont and Pine St. Louis, Mo. 

















An eminent authority speaks on... 


THE 
BEGINNINGS OF 
CHRISTIAN ART 


From the primitive foundations through the early medieval 
period, with particular attention to the Byzantine world 


by D. TALBOT RICE 


Dr. Rice is Watson-Gordon professor of the history of art, Edin 
burgh University, a position he has held since 1934. He is the 
author of a number of books and numerous articles on art, including 


Byzantine Art, published by Pelican Books. 


Here is a long-needed authoritative account of the development of 
art under the patronage of the Christian church from the beginnings until 
familiar styles were established—such styles as the Romanesque in France 
and Germany and the early Renaissance style in Italy. In the Byzantine 
world, where change was slower, the story is : : 
carried forward to about the year 1600. 

A noteworthy feature of The Beginnings of 
Christian Art—one that makes it of interest to 
the specialist as well as to the general reader— 
is that it takes into consideration the many 
significant discoveries which have been made in 
the past 30 years, and the major theories and 
ideas which they have occasioned , 

The book is illustrated with 4 full-color 
plates, 72 black and white photographs, 22 line 
drawings, and end paper maps. Bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter constitute a con 


venient guide to recent research and explora 
tions. $7.95 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


A ns | 5 GDO & PR ESS in' Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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new set price, $89.50 


Praised by Library Journal 

as “an indispensable tool for 

biblical interpretation”—and now 

available in complete sets at a new low price! 


The Interpreter’s Bible 


Reviewing Volume 12—the last 
volume published—Library Journal 
commented, “The same high level 
established in earlier volumes has 
been maintained, and the indexes 
greatly enhance the value of the 
entire commentary Recom- 
mended for large public libraries 
and for college and_ theological 
seminary libraries.” 

The Interpreter’s Bible has been 
so well received that many college 
and theological seminary libraries 
than set. And as 


need more one 


more and more laymen discover the 


SEPTEMBER 


value of this great storehouse of 
biblical knowledge, public libraries 
will have more and more calls for it. 

The Bible 
planned and designed to be used 
as a set—and now you can get the 


Interpreter’s was 


complete set of twelve volumes for 
a new retail price of only $89.50! 
(Single volumes remain the same 
price—$8.75 each.) 

If you need a duplicate set—or 
if you have not yet purchased The 
Interpreter’s Bible—order now and 
take advantage of the new set price! 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 





September pith... 


SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE David R. Mace 
A helpful, readable handbook for people who are married or are 
planning to be married. Dr. Mace’s subjects include some major 
adjustments in marriage, such as sex, money, and in-laws; some 
difficult partners; and some problem areas. $2.95 


| BELIEVE IN GOD 
Costen J. Harrell. An inspiring, reverent examination of some plain and 
simple truths that support the belief that God is real. $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT 
Ernest F. Scott. A brief, intelligible discussion of what one can believe 
about the Holy Spirit, and how this belief can change lives. $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 
Joseph R. Sizoo. A practical manual for understanding the significance, 
meaning, and structure of the Bible. $1.25 


CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Charles M. Laymon. An important new presentation of Christology, by the 
author of The Life and Teachings of Jesus. $3.50 


SEEKING AND FINDING GOD 
Roy Pearson. Devotions for 40 days—a specific plan for an actual spiritual 
experience by people who want to take their faith seriously. $2 


GROW IN GRACE 
Adrian and Grace Paradis. 93 devotions for family worship, which can be 
adapted for use with children as young as 6. $2 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 
Alice A. Bays. 35 complete programs for use wherever youth worships, by a 
well-known and highly respected writer in this field. $3 


AN ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
Willem F. Zuurdeeg. A treatment of religion on the basis of the methods 
of empirical and existentialist philosophy. $4.75 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL 1959 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon; Lesson Analysis by Roy L. Smith. A com- 
mentary on the International Sunday School Lessons, for adult classes. $2.95 


September 22 
NOTABLE SERMONS FROM PROTESTANT PULPITS 


Edited by Charles L. Wallis. 24 sermons, the work of 
outstanding ministers of our time, representing 

the vitality of the Protestant pulpit 

today. $2.95 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


ABINGDON PRESS in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Human Resources and the Public Library 


“UNTAPPED WEALTH .. 


. IN LIBRARY TRUSTEES” 


By Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 


IBRARIES HAVE BEEN FROM ANCIENTE 

TIMES the guardians of the humanities, 
the repositories of man’s written wisdom, the 
defenders of the cumulative wealth of knowl- 
edge on which civilization is based. Yet, ia 
centuries of acting as faithful sentinels of the 
written word, there has been a growing ten- 
dency to neglect the human side of the hu- 
manities. Ironically enough, in maintaining 
the storehouse of this wealth of books, li 
braries persist in overlooking the vast and 
latent wealth of human resources at hand. 

So far as I have been able to determine, li- 
brary schools give little or no training in tech- 
niques of using these valuable human re- 
sources, and not enough librarians learn how 
effectively people may be used in developing 
a library program for people. Too little em 
phasis is placed on the effective use and con- 
servation of our human resources—the mosi 
valuable of all energy resources. Yet in this, 
as in all other fields, man’s accomplishments 
are in terms of his vision. 

What sort of vision or mental blueprint 
do you have for the use of human resources 
in your community? What use do you make 
of the untapped wealth of human resources 
present in your library trustees? Are they ex- 
pected to be a rubber stamp for the librarian ? 
Or are you willing to educate them and ws¢ 
them in establishing an educational and moral 
climate where a library is certain to flourish ? 
To my mind, the greatest waste in the library 
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field today is the latent talent of the library 
trustee whose librarian has not had the know- 
how or the desire—or who will simply not 
take the time—to cultivate this talent in order 
that the tremendous energy potential can be 
released in behalf of the library program. 


“Raw Material” 


To accomplish such a goal, of course you 
must start with your raw material—the people 
who are appointed as library trustees. There 
is NO use expecting to tap a power pool of 
talent unless it exists; therefore, see that the 
right kind of people are appointed. I de- 
liberately do not use the term “qualified.” 
No library trustee I have ever known was 
qualified when first appointed. It has been 
well said that no school truly trains a librar- 
ian—the public does that. Just so does experi- 
ence qualify a trustee, if he has the capacity 
to learn and to grow. There are four very 
important attitudes of a good prospective li- 
brary trustee: 

A library trustee must be willing to devote time 
and energy to the job of being a trustee, even at 
great personal inconvenience. Don't be afraid that 
this will eliminate busy people and community 
leaders, because such people somehow learn to 
manage their affairs to make time available for 
worthy causes. 

A library trustee should be convinced of the im- 
portance of books in the lives of people. It will 
then naturally follow that he will be interested in 
the educational and social welfare of the community 
He will recognize that democracy depends upon the 
free interchange of ideas. He will be respectfully 
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aware that books are a tremendous force in the 
world. He will know that everyone, child or adult, 
needs the education, the pleasure, the inspiration 
that good books can give. 

A library trustee should have a vision of what li- 
hraries should mean to people; or, at least, should 
have the capacity to develop that vision. This is 
perhaps the most desirable attribute of all, No prog- 
ress can be made without vision 


The library trustee should have enthusiasm, for 
from enthusiasm grows devotion to his task and 
dedication to its aims. No worthwhile work is 
ever done in this world for any social goa] without 
the courageous zeal of people devoutly dedicated to 
that work. 


Desirable Traits 


There are certainly other desirable traits of 
a good trustee. First of these is plain com- 
mon sense (or “horse sense,”’ as it is known 
where I come from). The second—or pos- 
sibly included under common sense—is good 
judgment. Third I would place the ability 
to work with people—and here I would in- 
clude a liberal dowry of tact. And certainly 
intellectual curiosity and open-mindedness are 
indispensable to anyone who is to deal with 
libraries. 

Do you think I have drawn the picture 
of a paragon? Not so, for I know library 
trustees who could make full marks on such 
2 scorecard, and so, I believe, do you. But if 
you feel that you know too few library trus- 
tees who would measure up to these stand- 
ards, what can you do about it ? 


To Get Good Trustees 


First, your library association can appoint 
a committee to draw up a list of desirable 
qualities for library trustees. After careful 
study and prayerful consideration, put the 
stamp of approval of your state library associa- 
tion on the report. Then use it! How? Put 
it into the hands of the appointing power. 
This ounce of prevention will be worth many 
pounds of cure. Most appointing powers 
mayors, county judges, or others—are in full 
sympathy with the library program, but know 
little about what is required of a library 
trustee. Most of them will welcome guidance 
on appointments from disinterested sources. 
True enough, some appointing powers are in- 
terested only in paying off political obliga- 
tions, but these are in the minority. Once a 
county judge told me that a list of desirable 
qualities for library trustees literally “got him 
off the hook” on an appointment he did not 
want to make but felt he had to make, because 
of a political obligation. 
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The weight of opinion from a library asso- 
ciation can be felt in the selection of library 
trustees in any state if the matter is ap- 
proached objectively through submitting a 
list of qualifications and standards to be met; 
that is, through recommendation of the é/nd 
of person, rather than a specific individual. 


Education and Orientation 


The responsibility for the education and 
orientation of the newly-appointed trustee 
rests squarely upon the librarian. Whether 
a trustee becomes an enthusiastic and effective 
worker for the library depends primarily on 
his “infant care and feeding.” When you 
welcome the new member to the board, begin 
at once to bring him up to date on the history, 
the policy, the finances, and the personnel of 
the library—but in reasonable doses. Don't 
bore him; interest him. After his interest has 
been aroused, ask for a conference—and, if 
the conference should take place at the library, 
make sure your own time is uninte rrupted. It 
is up to the librarian to let the new trustec 
know that the library needs what he has to 
offer. The trustee should emerge from the 
conference feeling a challenge to learn about 
the library's program—yet, a tactful librarian 
will not make the new appointee feel that his 
ignorance is appalling. And leave with him 
something to read for a purpose. 

The alert librarian will see that his trustee 
is informed before his first board meeting in 
order that he may intelligently participate 
The librarian will be available for conference 
and discussion after the meeting. Always 
have available information to supply to the 
new member—/rick him into reading it, if 
necessary. But be sure that he is informed, 
and that his interest is aroused. It’s only the 
people who “don’t know what it’s all about’ 
who are bored with a duty, and who absent 
themselves from meetings. 


The process of in-service training of the 
trustee should continue indefinitely under the 


guidance of the librarian. Lead him into 
widening his horizon to view local problems 
in terms of the welfare of the entire surround- 
ing territory—of the whole state—of the 
United States. It is your responsibility as the 
librarian to make library trustees aware of 
your state library associations, of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and its trustee group 
Take out a membership for at least the chair- 
man of your board in the American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees. How can library 
trustees judge whether or not your library is 
giving the best service for the money, if they 
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do not know what other libraries are doing ? 
Membership in state and national trustee 
groups will result in an interchange of infor- 
mation which will link them to a broader pro- 
gram. Give your trustee the opportunity to 
develop vision, if you please! 

Get your trustees out to meetings—local, 
state, national. If there isn't enough money 
for both the librarian and a trustee to go to 
the American Library Association meetings, 
then, by all means, you stay home occasion- 
ally and send a trustee. It will pay dividends 
to your library program. 

Many librarians do not take enough re- 
sponsibility for the in-service training of their 
library trustees. There are even some librar- 
ians who, to the best of my belief, do not want 
active, well-informed Sometimes 
mental indolence is not only tolerated, but 
actually encouraged, in the mistaken belief 
that such apathy makes life ‘‘easier’’ for the 
librarian. Yet, there is nothing more fright 
ening than ignorance in action. You actually 
can't afford to have uninformed trustees. 


trustees. 


Duties 


What are the duties of library trustees 
what are the best uses to be made of thes< 
human resources closest to the librarian? 
Naturally, the first job is to keep the library 
staffed with the best librarian their money can 
employ. With guidance from the librarian 
and with the feel of the pulse of the com- 
munity, the library trustees should set the 
broad administrative policy of the library 
This policy should be re-examined constantly 
in the light of community needs, always re- 
membering that policies are not the laws of 
the Medes and the Persians, and that the only 
permanent thing is change. Trustees should 
be so well-grounded in the policies of the li- 
brary that they can explain or defend the pol- 
icy at any time. 

It. is the job of library trustees to secure 
adequate financing for the library. To work 
actively for appropriations or tax levies is the 
responsibility of the trustee. It cannot be done 
effectively by the librarian, who will be looked 
upon as having a selfish interest 

The library trustees need to be masters in 
the field of public relations. The trustee needs 
to interpret the community to the library stafi 
and to the library community. Some libraries 
have trained workers who specialize in this 
field, but the trustee can perform a function 
here that cannot be done by any member ot 
the library personnel. 
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Together librarians and trustees need to 
learn to use the human resources represented 
by the board to the best advantage. Most 
trustees recognize the need for never-ending 
education. To meet this need for guidance, 
the American Association of Library Trustees 
some years ago sponsored the issuance of a 
new trustees handbook—a book for trustees 
by trustees. Vigorous trustees from Maine tu 
California and from Washington to Florida 
share their experiences in this book. Every 
library trustee in the country needs access to a 
copy. Together librarians and trustees should 
study it. It forms an excellent basis for trus- 
tee workshop programs. 


Working Together 


Finally, librarians and trustees must work 
together in a close and cordial relationship, if 
the public libraries are to realize their full 
potential. There is a place in our American 
way of life which only the public libraries can 
fill, but this can be done only if there are 
enough people who care about the develop- 
ment of libraries, and who will give their 
time, their energy, and their intelligence to 
working for the library program. The best 
way to influence and interest people is through 
other people—our human resources 
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28 New LAPL Branches— 


A Community Boon 
By Bert N. Snow 


N THE 20's one wit dubbed Los Angeles 

“six suburbs in search of a city.” Yet dur- 
ing this period Los Angeles came of age and 
gradually developed into a modern, cosmo- 
politan metropolis where today both the city 
and its library are constantly striving to serve 
what now amounts to a panorama of inter- 
locking suburban communities, each semi- 
independent, combining the advantages of a 
large city with the neighborliness and con- 
veniences of smaller towns. 


Growth plus Depression 


While the city was expanding into a far- 
flung expanse of various interests and back- 
grounds, the Los Angeles Public Library was 
hard-pressed to keep up with the growth. 
The year 1926 was the signal for progress, 
but no sooner had the library gotten off the 
ground with a branch builaing program than 
the crippling depression struck and curtailed 
any notion of further expansion. And, as any 
library in the country will testify, the depres- 
sion created an energy-sapping demand for 
services which abated only when World 
War II broke out. 

The now famous postwar population mi- 
gration to Southern California—which is still 
setting a dizzy pace—spelled out once and 
for all the necessity for a widespread, efficient 
branch library system which not only would 
supply individual community reading needs, 
but also would furnish these “cities within a 
city” cultural centers belonging to all citizens. 
From the well-defined areas of East Los An- 
geles to West Los Angeles, and from the 
harbor to the San Fernando Valley, the li- 
brary, with its 52 branches, a traveling 
branch, and a central building, clearly faced 
a dramatic challenge. 

It is absolutely essential to grow with the 
fastest growing city in the world. Capital 
improvement and operating budget funds 
have allowed but six branch libraries to be 
built since 1949, a rate of less than one 
branch per year. The solution finally resolved 
itself on May 28, 1957, when 73 per cent of 
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the voters approved a $6,400,000 branch li 
brary bond proposition which entitled 28 
library-service-poor communities to have new, 
improved or enlarged facilities. This clear- 
cut victory for the citizens —and for the 
library staff as well—will enable the library 
to keep pace with the city’s growth. 

Though the branch expansion program 
does not benefit every individual community 
or hamlet with a new library, it does equalize 
Los Angeles’s library service. Of the 52 
branches now in operation, 30 buildings are 
clustered in the central or older section of the 
city, but only 9 serve the huge San Fernando 
Valley, with a population of nearly 650,000 
persons in an area the size of Chicago. By 
1962, the date set for completion of all build- 
ings, the valley will have 17 branches. Eleven 
new buildings will be constructed in commu- 
nities where there is no service at all, or 
where only bookmobile service is offered 
Eight inadequate rented, store-type branches 
will be replaced with modern libraries, and 
nine badly outgrown city-owned buildings 
will be replaced or enlarged. The planners 


Two-year-old West Los Angeles Branch reflect 


change to come for 28 new community librarie 
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Hyperbolic Paraboloid (“inverted potato chip’ 


the futuristic Con 


of the bond campaign did not neglect to 
include a maintenance building whose staff 
will have the herculean task of carrying a 
maintenance program for 63 libraries scat- 
tered to every corner of the complex 453- 
square-mile city. 

With the bond issue passed, administration 
planners and staff breathed a sigh of relief. 
But they had scarcely settled back when the 
myriad of post-bond campaign problems hit 
from all sides. Basic expansion stumbling 
blocks revolve around land acquisition for 
community libraries, building priorities, com- 
munity action, standardization of branch 
plans, and the vexing librarian shortage that 
28 new projects will inevitably create 

Car-conscious Los Angeles demands spe- 
cial treatment regarding branch library loca- 
tion. Chief criterion is the accessibility of 
the building to the motorist. In a city of 
2,378,000 people, owning more than a mil- 
lion automobiles, one can readily understand 
why this is mandatory. The implication ad- 
vanced by Wheeler and Githens in The 
American Public Library Building, that the 
majority of library users are on foot and the 
library is at the hub of pedestrian traffic, is 
somewhat contrary to LAPL’s formula of 
putting its branches on arterial streets, two 
to three blocks away from such foot-traffic 
centers. Two fine examples of this formula 
are North Hollywood and West Los Angeles 
branches. which each circulated more than 
600,000 books in the last fiscal year 

Ideal sites—an extremely elusive commod 
ity in Los Angeles—are on main through 
streets, preferably on corners and near shop- 
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ping centers. Thus far a few such lots have 
been found, and one, at Panorama City, in 
the heart of the San Fernando Valley, is des- 
tined to be a tremendous asset to the library 
and townsfolk 

Probably the biggest thorn in LAPL’s side 
has been a system of branch building priori- 
ties—the thorn in the form of several rathet 
vocal citizens’ groups representing a few com- 
munities. The library originally set up its 
modus for branch buildings with 
the idea that branches would be constructed 
according to the extent of service available 
to the community (if any), availability of 
land, and other factors. Naturally, those com- 
munities which had no library service at all 
were placed high on the priority list, but a 
theory of satisfying those with the greatest 
need was not easily explained to many others 
who demanded, ‘Where's our library?’ 
Stubbornness of some landowners and drawn- 
out land condemnation proceedings have 
combined to delay many libraries, but, on 
the whole, citizens who are doing the shout 
ing have proved to the library not who can 
be most vocal, but rather, who is legitimately 
and sincerely interested in his own library 
and its place in the community 
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Community Action 


Action by the community, however, actu- 
ally started with “How can we help?” during 
the bond campaign, rather than “How long 
do we have to wait?” The organizational 
abilities of many communities — galvanized 
into a grass-roots campaign to win the bond 
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issue—today have materialized into a sustain- 
ing and active participation in community li- 
brary affairs. Pacific Palisades, a small hilltop 
community overlooking the Pacific Ocean, 
has fought for and supported a cramped 
former store, now called Palisades Branch 
Library. The users are emphatic about their 
loyalty and proved it by an overwhelming 
vote turnout in favor of the new library. 
Over on the east side, El Sereno book club 
groups and other backers were dismayed 
when the depression years prevented any con- 
struction on land already acquired. Given 
another chance at a new branch last year they 
responded, resulting in the honor of seeing 
the first branch to be built under the expan- 
sion program. This vote of confidence for 
libraries has been and is being duplicated 
many times over in small and medium-sized 
communities throughout the city where ener- 
gies are expended in different ways, but al- 
ways toward the same goal: Help elevate the 
stature and worthiness of the library in the 
community. 

The functionalism of the buildings them- 
selves came in for close scrutiny in the hands 
of a special committee of regional, branch, 
and administrative librarians, who were asked 
to make recommendations as to the “‘live- 
ability’’ of the branches. Standardizing 28 
branches meant a look at the site develop- 
ment, buildings, furniture and equipment, 


and scores of miscellaneous problems. 


Wide expanse of glass in West Los Angeles 
Branch illustrates a trend to be incorporated in 28 
new LAPL community libraries. 
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Parking adjacent to the buildings was a 
major item in itself. It was agreed to have 
15 to 30 parking spaces, depending on the 
size of the branch and the land available 
All branches will be on one level, facing 
north or east, if site allows, to minimize glare 
and heat. Buildings must have inviting en- 
trances with glass or other effects to publicize 
the structure's purpose and function, and 
lighting will prove its value as never before 
These standards, plus up-to-date blueprint 
floor plans, were set down in one outline 
which is available to anyone who is anticipat- 
ing similar problems. (Copies of the Branch 
Standards may be obtained by sending 50 
cents to the Los Angeles City Public Library, 
630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, Cali- 
fornia. ) 

Lest anyone think that all this standardiza- 
tion business may result in a monotonous 
sameness in the buildings, the Branch Stand 
ards illustrate that LAPL wiii have uniform- 
ity and at the same time retain an identity in 
the community. Each will be distinctive and 
blend with its surroundings. West Valley 
Branch will incorporate the look of several 
municipal buildings located in the West Val- 
ley Civic Center. Panorama City is designed 
to fit into the scheme of a nearby ultramodern 
shopping center. Canoga Park Branch has a 
radical plan benefitting a progressive com 
munity with a roof architecturally called a 
hyperbolic paraboloid but referred to with 
tongue in cheek as an “inverted potato chip 
But, above all, the buildings will look like 
libraries. 

The progress report to date reads: 4 branch 
buildings now under construction with 6 
more to be started this fiscal year; a total of 
14 branch sites now being processed through 
condemnation proceedings or preliminary ap 
praisals; and more than 53,000 books pur- 
chased for the new libraries. 

Despite the progress being made, the satis- 
faction of seeing individual communities back 
the effort, and the heartwarming vision of 
beautiful new buildings to come, the great 
need for librarians is apparent. 

More than 10,000,000 books were circu 
lated in 1957 to a public clamoring for more 
and better library services. It is significant 
that this fact provides an atmosphere of great 
professional potential in Los Angeles and its 
dozens of communities and self-sustaining 
regions. The present LAPL staff knows this 
to be true and approximately 100 additional 
librarians, essential to man the new branches, 
will experience this atmosphere and be caught 
in the tide of stimulating community spirit 
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Interpreting the Role of the School Library 


Through Educational Periodicals 
By Kenneth I. Taylor 


IBRARIANS HAVE LONG RECOGNIZED the 
importance of interpreting for others the 
role of the school library in the total educa- 
tional program. Today, however, with new 
schools, increasing enrollments, greater in- 
terest among educators in a variety of instruc- 
tional materials, and additional services being 
offered by school libraries, the librarian who 
wants to continue and expand a dynamic pro- 
gram finds his ability to explain and interpret 
library services and objectives important 
indeed. 

Although librarians have always endeav- 
ored to interest their nonlibrary associates in 
the library program, it is the purpose of this 
article to encourage them to extend their in- 
fluence to teachers and administrators of many 
schools by writing articles for educational 
periodicals. The need for articles on school 
libraries is great and editorial interest in them 
is high. Consequently, the educational peri- 
odical offers librarians an immediate avenue 
for interpretation that should be seriously 
considered. 


What Has Been Published 


Librarians will generally acknowledge that 
they have frequently written articles about 
school library service for other librarians. 
However, a five-year study by the writer of 
what they have written since 1929 in 147 
educational periodicals for nonlibrarians, the 
administrators, and classroom teachers, does 
not indicate a current increase in frequency of 
articles on school libraries. Instead, a definite 
decline is indicated, particularly during a 
period which is giving every indication of in- 
creased interest in library programs by non- 
librarians. Leadership in interpretation, :t 
will be shown, is desired, but at the present 
not enough is coming from librarians them- 
selves. 

Articles for nonlibrarians in the past have 
tended to be general in nature. The five sub- 
jects on school libraries which have received 
the greatest attention in educational period- 
icals since 1929, in order of decreasing fre- 
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quency, are school libraries, high school 
libraries, elementary school libraries, books 
and reading, and school librarians. The nine 
subjects on school libraries, more specific in 
nature, which have received the least atten- 
tion, in order of increasing frequency, are 
library architecture, salaries of school Librari- 
ans, library assistants, qualifications of school 
librarians, duties of school librarians, equip- 
ment and supplies for school libraries, li- 
braries and audio-visual materials, standards 
of school libraries, and statistics on school 
libraries. This may indicate, as will be shown 
later on, the reason for the interest of editors 
at present in more specific and practical sub- 
jects. 

From 1929 through 1955, some 1,524 
articles on school libraries have appeared in 
educational periodicals. This does not include 
periodicals published for librarians alone. 
The annual totals in these periodicals range 
from a maximum of 80 articles published in 
1937 to minimums of 36 in 1948, 1952, and 
1953; and 34 in 1954. With the exception of 
1951, when the September issue of National 
Elementary Principal was devoted entirely to 
the school library, the annual number of ar- 
ticles on school libraries appearing in educa- 
tional periodicals since 1947 has been below 
the median of 57 for the entire 27-year 
period. There appears to have been a sig- 
nificant decline in recent years in the number 
of articles published. This decline becomes 
more apparent in view of the fact that a 
comparison of the total number of educational 
periodicals indexed in the Education Index 
for 1950 reveals a 20 per cent increase over 
that of 1929. 

Further study indicates that 68 per cent of 
the periodicals which have been indexed in 
the Education Index without interruption 
since 1929 have published 19 or fewer articles 
on school libraries, an average of considerably 
less than one article per year. 

Of 147 periodicals studied, 10 have shown 
exceptional interest in school libraries. In 
order of decreasing frequency of published 
articles, they are National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, English Journal, School Life, Texas 
Outlook, High Points, Clearing House, Na- 
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tion's Schools, Peabody Journal of Education, 
School Executive, and Virginia Journal of 
Education. These periodicals suggest to the 
librarian large, general audiences which may 
be relatively easy to reach. On the other hand, 
periodicals which have published a limited 
number of articles indicate audiences which 
may need more attention and might likely be 
those librarians should endeavor to reach. 
Among the periodicals which have published 
the smallest number of articles are Edwca- 
tional Forum, Educational Record, Educa- 
tional Screen, Journal of Chemical Education, 
Journal of Educational Research, Journal of 
Experimental Education, Music Educators 
Journal, School Science and Mathematics, and 
Science Education. Over half of the 34 peri- 
odicals which have published the smallest 
number of articles on school libraries repre- 
sent subject and geographic (state) areas. 
This may indicate that readers of these peri- 
odicals have not yet been shown how the 
school library can contribute to their fields of 
instruction or the educational programs of 
their states. 


Interest Expressed by Editors 


Editors of leading educational periodicals 
have expressed interest in receiving articles on 
school libraries. Two questionnaires, one in 
1953 and the other in 1957, were sent. In 
1957 a 94 per cent return, representing 75 
editors, was received. This alone is an in- 
dication of considerable interest. The re- 
sponses themselves, however, indicated an 
increased interest in 1957 over that of 1953. 
Five editors, those of Educational Forum, 
Educational Record, Journal of Educational 
Research, Journal of Experimental Education, 
and Nation's Schools, did not limit their in- 
terests to specific subjects but stressed instead 
that articles be well-written, timely, or repre- 
sent sound research. The remaining editors 
were specific in their requests. Because there 
is not enough space to list individually the 
requests of the 75 editors, a summary will be 
given instead. 

Several subjects may be used to indicate the 
extent of editorial interest and suggest that 
the librarian with an article on school libraries 
should generally find ready acceptance. For 
instance, if he wants to write on book selec- 
tion for school libraries, he will find 34 
editors interested. He will find an equal num- 
ber interested in school libraries and audio- 
visual materials. Twenty-eight editors are 
interested in general articles on secondary 
school libraries, or traveling libraries which 
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provide service to schools. Twenty-seven 
editors want articles on instruction in the use 
of libraries. These five subjects are currently 
highest in demand. 

Other topics of high interest are general 
articles on elementary school libraries, pro- 
fessional libraries for teachers, books and 
reading, teacher-librarians, administration of 
school libraries, libraries and schools (con- 
cerning service to schools), qualifications of 
school librarians, and supply of and demand 
for school librarians. These are but a few of 
42 specific subjects requested. 

Frequency of interest expressed by editors, 
however, should not be the only criterion for 
writing. A few of the subjects, such as school 
library architecture, special school libraries, 
statistics on school libraries, school library 
conferences and institutes, history of school 
libraries, private school libraries, and exam- 
inations and questions on school libraries, 
although not desired by as many, are still as 
earnestly sought by editors with audiences 
having specialized interests. 

Editors of the following magazines have 
expressed interest in the largest number of 
subjects: Teachers’ College Journal, Science 
Education, Illinois Education, School Execu- 
tive, Bulletin of the School of Education of 
Indiana University, Catholic School Journal, 
Virginia Journal of Education, California 
Journal of Elementary Education, and High 
School Journal. 


Comments of Editors 


It should be emphasized that frequency of 
past publication of library articles does not 
necessarily indicate the degree of interest of 
an editor or his subscribers in school libraries. 
An editor from Pennsylvania wrote in May 
1957: 

The reason we haven't published any more in our 
magazine on libraries is that we just cannot get the 
manuscripts. We want them, and we hope that you 
can help us get them. 


Many editors want practical, rather than 
theoretical, articles of the kind that the prac- 
ticing librarian can best supply. The man- 
aging editor of a periodical with a large 
general audience wrote in 1953: 

I want to emphasize again the necessity of articles 
having practical everyday help in them. I believe 
such articles could be written on the use of the 
school library. 


A final editorial comment suggests that 
librarians, too, like writers in other educa- 
tional fields, may on occasion be guilty of 
educational jargon. The editor of a national 
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periodical published in Chicago wrote in 
1953: 

School administrators (our chief readers) are 
concerned very much about the place of the school 
library in the instructional program today. They 
are sick and tired of the old cliché that the “school 
library is the heart of the instructional program.” 
They want the library to serve as the source for all 
kinds of instructional aids for practical and con- 
venient use by the classroom teacher. 


Conclusion 


Editors of 75 educational periodicals have 
indicated an unusually high current interest 
in articles on school libraries for publication. 
It can be questioned whether any other depart- 
ment in today’s schools could evoke so much 
interest among the editors of such a wide 
variety of periodicals. The 94 per cent return 
of the survey should be a convincing indica- 
tion of the peak of interest among editors at 
the present time. Perhaps never before have 
so many people asked librarians to exercise 
additional leadership in their own program. 

A study of articles published in 147 educa- 
tional periodicals since 1929 indicates that the 
educational leader who is interested in the 
total school program, such as the supervisor, 
administrator, or school board official, prob- 
ably has had in the past a better opportunity 
than the departmental instructor or specialist 
to read about school library service. If pub- 
lishing patterns shall not change significantly 
in the future, librarians should find that he 
will continue to be the easiest person to reach. 
Important is the fact that he, who is best 
acquainted with the total school program, may 
very likely be the person who will best under- 
stand the role of the library in that program; 
and also remain in the best position to in- 
fluence the future development of the library 
in the school. 

Readers of periodicals pertaining to subject 
and geographic areas remain, in general, the 
largest unexplored potential audience. Al- 
though their interests may be more narrowly 
defined in relation to their departments or 
geographic areas, their editors give no indica- 
tion that they do not desire articles from 
librarians. The contrary is frequently the case. 
In this respect, it might be interesting to note 
the change in attitude of the editor of a well- 
known art magazine. In 1953 he wrote: 

I don’t see where librarians fit in, except that 
they do get the magazine for reference use. 


By June 1957, however, he replied that he 
had an article about school libraries on hand 
that he planned to publish soon. 
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The school librarian is in a good position to 
furnish the kind of practical articles that many 
editors want. Actual examples, for instance, 
of library practice will always be of use. It 
should not matter if repetition occurs. The 
commercial advertiser with a product to sell 
does not fear repetition. In fact, he employs 
it to his advantage. So, too, can school li- 
brarians with service to sell. A profession 
based on service that extends to all depart- 
ments of the total school program should tell 
others, and tell them frequently, what that 
service can mean to them. 

(Space limitations have allowed only a small 
portion of the two studies. Librarians and editors 
may contact the writer regarding use of the addi- 
tional material.) 


Entitled STILL PUZZLED?, this display at Thorn- 
ton Junior College, Harvey, IIl., suggested through 
words and the pictures of various library aids how 
the student could help himself to a better term 
paper. The pencil was of construction paper with 
a band of aluminum foil. The “librarian” behind 
the desk is an owl. 


LIBRIS MEIS 


I love my books—they are the quiet friends 
Whose power of enchantment never ends 
Their open pages at my beck and call 
Never cease to marvel and enthrall; 
They are a transport to the lands afar 
Where strange, unusual peoples are. 
They bring communion with the great 
And give us pleasure soon and late— 
They never ask our wealth or station 
And are a boon to contemplation. 

Dear humble books-—their fluttered pages 
Hold the wisdom of the ages 

And bring the mind a sweet content 
With the dream of hours well-spent. 


JAMES LioTTA 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Senior Citizens Read and Talk 


By Esther Potts 


IONEERING NEW TRIALS in the interest of 
senior citizens has been traditional for 
the Live Long and Like It Club of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. A recent venture grew 
out of recognition for the need of a participa- 
tion program that—distinct from the social, 
musical, and craft activities so widespread 
among “golden age” groups — would be 
geared primarily to intellectual stimulation 
and development. Certainly in an “aging” 
nation, seniors should be encouraged to keep 
their minds alert, active, and acquisitive ; and 
what better setting for such a pursuit than 
the public library? With this in mind a small 
experimental “reading group” was launched 
in the winter of 1957, led by a graduate stu- 
dent of Western Reserve University Library 
School, under supervision of Dr. Fern Long 
of the library's adult education department. 
Meetings were held biweekly for three semes- 
ters, winding up in the spring of 1958. 
Sessions entitled ‘Nature Beckons,” ‘Ma- 
turity Dividends,” ‘Mirror for Americans,” 
“For Armchair Archaeologists” indicate the 
diversity of topics covered, At each hour-and- 
a-half session four books devoted to a single 
theme were reviewed briefly by the leader, 
with questions, remarks, and discussion by 
the members welcomed at any point. The 
books reviewed, plus several similar titles, 
were available for immediate circulation. Ses- 
sions generally opened with comments based 
on the reading accomplished over the previ- 
ous two-week period. 


Esther Potts is a student at Western Reserve Library 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Only two members were what one might 
term dynamic readers. The others at the start 
read meagerly or were more inclined to hear 
about books than to peruse them on their 
own, although each professed to avid reader- 
ship in earlier years. How delightful but un- 
true it would be to claim that every partici- 
pant became an assiduous reader. However, 
in many cases the response was apparent 
enough to be exceedingly gratifying. 

One pleasant little woman in her sixties, 
spry of spirit, though she walked with a cane, 
blamed her total lack of reading upon weak- 
ened eyes that developed “very, very serious 
trouble” when put to any effort. For her this 
group was ‘made to order,” she said, because 
it gave her a substitute way of keeping in 
touch with books. To this woman, of foreign 
extraction, a novel on immigrant family life 
at the turn of the century proved to be irre- 
sistible bait. She read it from cover to cover, 
and discussed it critically and intelligently. 
Thus primed, she went on to read an histori- 
cal novel and a book on archaeology. Most 
important, she had discovered for herself that 
her supposed inability to do sustained reading 
was largely self-inflicted, and that nothing 
truly stood between her ‘and the joys of 
reading. 

Originally from Yugoslavia, the one man in 
the group looked like a facsimile of Santa- 
yana, and behaved with the courtliness of 
manner for which the deceased philosopher 
was known. Here the resemblance ended; ex- 
cept for his social courtesies, he uttered not a 
word—at least not until well into the second 
semester. Shyly he began to participate in the 


Live Long and Like It Club members enjoy their “Reading Group” 
at Cleveland Public Library 
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Each month a different member's hobby is dis 
of horse-drawn coaches 


Emil C. Sluban. 


auditorium. The first exhibit was 
painted by 


flow of talk, offering pertinent anecdotes and 
information. Never once did he submit evi- 
dence of having attempted any of the sug- 
gested reading, but he testified in many ways 
to the enrichment of his vocabulary, for 
which he had avowedly signed up in the first 
place. Be that as it may, he found his tongue 
in a group and obviously enjoyed an appreci- 
ative audience. 

The two most prolific readers, both women 
of charm, intelligence, and contagious enthu- 
siasm, helped to establish a climate of read- 
ing enterprise that permitted the inclusion of 
many ambitious titles. Interestingly enough, 
one of these women had hitherto lived on a 
diet of light popular fiction, travel, and biog- 
raphy in the firm belief that reading was 
simply a way of “passing time.” Now as she 
explored the worlds of André Gide, Thomas 
Mann, Dmitri Merezhkovski, she enthused at 
the sense of reward, achievement, and growth 
that she felt from “persisting” with books 
that challenged the mind and the spirit 

When the group first got under way, it 
expressed subject interest in such general 
terms as biography, travel, etc.; or said to the 
leader. “You decide.” By the second semester 
individuals were making concrete and fasci- 
nating suggestions, leading to topics such as 
“Whither Germany?” or ‘Literature of Latin 
America.” 

At the conclusion of the Latin American 
session, incidentally, it was possible, with the 
merest hint, to secure an eager volunteer for 
an off-the-cuff review of an Hispanic novel 
as an added attraction for the subsequent 
meeting. Hitherto members had hung back 
from undertaking even the most informal 
sort of “prepared performance.” 
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cases just outside the library 
and wagons designed, carved, and 


Much of the gratification of work with the 
reading group came from observing just such 
increased participation, along with the meas- 
urable increase in purposeful reading and dis- 
cussion, and a growing eagerness to pursue 
new interests and ideas. 

To the regret of all concerned, serious ill 
health and fractured limbs thinned the ranks 
during the third semester. Such unlooked for 
eventualities highlighted the importance of 
maintaining a stream of fresh recruits to keep 
such a venture functioning dynamically. 

To transform the experimental program 
described here into a practical operational ac- 
tivity requires the establishment of a nucleus 
group, and the provision of an effective 
leader of wide reading background, pref- 
erably from the library staff. The program 
should be stabilized by having prospective 
members sign up for a course of sessions; 
but flexibility and fresh stimulus should be 
sought through inclusion of guests and new 
recruits. All of these will necessitate, of 
course, the use of continuous and effective 
publicity. An occasional guest leader from 
staff or from the outside would certainly add 
a refreshing slant. Without making formal 
demands (so intimidating to some people), 
it should still be possible to increase group 
participation in programing, in informal re- 
viewing, and in the reading aloud of perti- 
nent excerpts. Without a doubt, the experi- 
mental reading group at the Cleveland Public 
Library, with members ranging in age from 
sixty-five to almost ninety, vividly illustrated 
that people are never too old to enjoy broad- 
ening their horizons. Such a group helps to 
keep senior citizens of healthy mind and in- 
tellectually active, alert, and acquisitive, truly 
enriching their lives. 
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Increasing Service to Business and Industry 
By Homer L. Fletcher 


H°* CAN MY LIBRARY SERVE business and 

industry more? This question cannot be 
answered in the same manner for each locality 
or library since facilities and communities 
differ. However, here are a few ways in which 
our library has been of more service to the 
industrial community, gained good will, and 
publicized the library's efforts in these areas. 
Perhaps some of these points may be of help 
to other libraries. 

Although this library serves practically the 
entire county the industrial area is mainly 
confined to this city, a diversified agricultural 
and manufacturing community of 15,000 
population producing water pumps, sprayers, 
rubber goods, stock food, poultry remedies, 
pipe fittings, sportswear, paper boxes, heaters, 
and flour. A working force of above 4,000 is 
employed in industry. 

We did not previously have in the library 
the Industrial Arts Index or the periodicals 
indexed therein, with the exception of those 
which were listed in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. A check of libraries in 
the immediate area revealed that they did not 
possess this index, either. In order to promote 
service to the Ashland business and industrial 
community it was felt that this reference work 
should be made available with periodical cov- 
erage of the main facets of endeavor in this 
locality. Our budget precluded subscribing to 
very many of the periodicals needed. 

Since the effectiveness of such an index is 
reflected in the periodicals on file, the follow- 
ing plan was developed to increase coverage 
of this pat’ cular index. Appointments were 
made with the vice-presidents in charge of 
research, or executives serving in a similar 
capacity, of the larger corporations in the com- 
munity. Each of these officials was informed 
that the library was attempting to increase its 
service to business and industry and that the 
library would subscribe to the Industrial Arts 
Index if the companies would send or allow 
us to pick up the issues of periodicals indexed 
that they normally discarded. In each instance 
a brochure on the index was taken along and 
the type of material indexed shown. It was 
further explained that the library would file 
these issues for as long a period as necessary 


Homer Fletcher is Librarian of the Ashland, Ohio, Public 
Library. 
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to fulfill the needs of the firms and businesses 
for research. 

Contacts were made with the six largest 
manufacturing firms in the city as a starting 
point. Of these, one received no periodicals 
indexed ; another, having a substantial collec- 
tion of its own, filed all of its back num- 
bers; while a third one received a few but 
kept some back files of these. The other three 
companies received indexed periodicals which 
they did not keep. All firms contacted were 
receptive to the idea of increased service to 
business and industry. 

Lists of the periodicals received and the 
ones not kept by the companies were sent to 
the library. These were checked for useful- 
ness and the ones the library could utilize were 
listed and returned. Those not sent to the 
library would then be discarded. Some of the 
periodicals that the library checked were not 
indexed, but were ones which it was felt 
would be of value to hold. One firm listed 
192 periodicals which it received. The li- 
brary indicated an interest in 68 of them, of 
which 16 were indexed. Another company 
sent 6 indexed, and the third, 11, of which 
one was indexed. This totaled 23 gifts which 
were listed in the index. It is not a great 
number, but added to what was already being 
received, plus additional subscriptions, our 
coverage for local industry is good. 

This plan has been in operation for nine 
months at this writing. Generally speaking, 
the periodicals have been forthcoming after a 
brief time. Naturally in this type of arrange- 
ment complete coverage may not be had, but 
many occasions have arisen when we have 
been glad to have the material on hand. 

With the separation of the Industrial Arts 
Index into the Applied Science & Technology 
Index and the Business Periodicals Index 
in January 1958, we subscribed to both. These 
gift periodicals will continue to enhance our 
resources in these areas. As is done with our 
popular magazines, the business and technical 
periodicals circulate for seven days. 

In connection with this increased service, 
separate news releases are submitted on books 
and materials received in the library that 
would be of interest to business and industrial 
personnel. Each release points up the fact that 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Pamphlets Are Worth the Trouble’ 


By Elizabeth Ferguson 


AS LIBRARIANS, we are, by every theory and 

tradition, guardians and defenders of the 
book. There have been many times during 
the past twenty-five years when it seemed to 
need defending—against the inroads of radio, 
television, comics, movies, tabloids, and the 
ever-present newspaper and popular maga- 
zine. And, somehow, out of this welter of 
communications devices, the book has honor- 
ably survived, surely thanks partly to our 
championship. 

This is probably why some of us tend to 
look askance at, and even to question the 
value of, any print that isn’t solidly encased 
in hard covers. We will stretch the hard-cover 
category to take in the magazines covered by 
Readers’ Guide and the other indexes (after 
all we bind most of them) but not much 
farther. We sort of apologize if we get caught 
finding information in anything like a pam- 
phlet, a mimeographed report, a newspaper 
clipping, or even a government document. 
We act as if this were a little irreverent. Our 
professional term for this irregular literature 
gives us away—it’s ephemera. 

So my first plea for the better use of pam- 
phlets in public libraries is a psychological 
one. Let's put aside our prejudices against 

* A talk given to the Vermont Library Association in 


Burlington, June 5, 1957. Elizabeth Ferguson is Librarias 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, New York 


author demonstrates 
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ephemeral literature and look at it for what 
it has to offer and for ways to use it to im- 
prove our services. 

On one score, I believe I can say categori- 
cally we need have no qualms. Our public 
will accept it. We should remember that they 
are by now thoroughly used to getting infor- 
mation from all the communications media I 
mentioned. They are actually relieved when 
they don’t have to plow through a long book 
to get their information. 

As an example, let's look candidly at young 
Johnny (seventh grade) when he has to pro- 
duce a 390-word “‘thesis’’ on life insurance. 
How does he go at it? He may be a faithful 
library ‘‘regular” and come first to you with 
his problem. But if you have only some long 
textbooks and a couple of life insurance com- 
pany histories, he’s going to give up this 
approach fast. So he starts looking through 
the magazines at home, probably enlisting 
help from mother and dad. Or, at the sug- 
gestion of his teacher, he may write to the 
Institute of Life Insurance for information 
and from the institute he gets some simple 
pamphlets 

This way of doing “research,” with empha- 
sis on the magic solution via pamphlet, is 
more common than we like to think. As I 
hinted, it is widespread practice in the school 
world. Many adults do it on their own. 


two types of display 





Mother sees in her household magazine notice 
of free pamphlets on making slipcovers, en- 
tertaining a sick child, or family budgets. 
Father's magazines tell him about booklets on 
figuring social security benefits, with advice to 
the small investor, or how to build an outdoor 
fireplace. This appeals to them as handy, 
practical information, easy to use and, above 
all, up to date. And they are right. 

I think I feel so strongly about the value 
of ephemeral literature because I still remem- 
ber vividly some general reference problems 
which simply could not be solved with books. 
May I give an instance or two? 

In the depths of the depression, when 
people were desperately looking for new ways 
to make money, the American Magazine pub- 
lished a get-rich-quick article on frog farming 
(raising frogs for sale.) Our library had 
dozens of calls for more information, espe- 
cially for the government pamphlet referred 
to in the article. It turned out that there lit- 
erally wasn’t any more information to be had, 
not even (on their own admission) from the 
Department of Agriculture. So that one dog- 
eared clipping from the American was it. 

Another tale of the thirties comes to mind. 
Our library was having calls for a kind of 
etiquette book which did not then exist—a 
sort of how-to-behave for young people, cov- 
ering such things as petting. There are such 
books now but, if you'll remember, there 
haven't always been. One of my patrons who 
spurred me on to search for this material was 
a very nice family-type doctor. He wanted to 
be able to recommend helpful books on sex 
and general behavior to young couples among 
his patients. With the sex books we did pretty 
well and profited from his opinions on them. 
For the others I started casting around and 
got my first success from a McCal/’s magazine 
in a beauty shop. (You may also recollect that 
McCall's at that time was not in the Readers’ 
Guide, so few libraries had it.) The articles 
were ‘Letters to Susan’’ by Margaret Culkin 
Banning, later to appear in book form, of 
course. Dr. T. wasn't very happy about walk- 
ing out of the library with an armload of 
McCall's but he did it and was enthusiastic 
about the presentation. 

If we'll agree, then, that there is pure li- 
brary gold to be found in “them-thar-hills” 
of ephemera, why do we shy away? I think 
the answer is simple—they are a terrible nuis- 
ance to handle. So 1 propose to take up these 
“nuisance” factors one at a time and suggest 
ways of coping with them. 
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How Do You Get Them? 


Some of them you get in spite of your- 
selves, unsolicited in your mail and it’s only 
necessary to choose and save the ones you feel 
your readers could use. If you have access to 
the published lists, selection is easy and I have 
sila in our orders at the institute that 
many libraries follow them regularly. These 
lists are, of course, Vertical File Index, Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, and the ALA Booklist. The 
news notes in Library Journal and Wilson 
Library Bulletin also mention specially inter 
esting pamphlets and other items. 

But there are other easily accessible sources, 
many of them already known, as I have 
suggested, to teachers and the public. The 
women’s magazines run excellent pamphlet 
pages. So do such periodicals as Changing 
Times (the Kiplinger magazine), Forbes, and 
many others. And I feel sure that your teacher 
friends would gladly let you check some of 
their professional journals like the Practical 
Home Economics which assiduously collects 
this sort of thing for teaching purposes 

Now, of course, selection is only the begin- 
ning. I'm well aware that it’s still necessary 
to go through a correspondence process to get 
the pamphlet in hand and this means time, 
trouble, and postage. I'm afraid it’s inevit- 
able, however, because a central purchasing 
agency for this small-cost material just isn’t 
practicable. So the best answer that libraries 
have worked out is a printed or mimeo 
graphed “beg card’’—a government post card 
with the inquiry set up and a blank space for 
the title of the pamphlet. This certainly re- 
duces the effort to a minimum. Better yet, 
some of the pamphlet pages (notably in the 
educational magazines) carry order coupons 
which are even easier. 


What Do You Do with Them? 


The principle to keep in mind, I think, is 
that pamphlets are and should be expendable 
Your objective is to make interesting and 
useful information easily available to your 
patrons with a minimum of red tape. You 
want it to be used freely. The money involved 
is negligible so if an occasional one gets lost 
or worn out it’s not serious—you can replace 
with a still newer one. 

Laborious shelf-listing and cataloging seem 
to me completely out of order. But some 
orderly way to show what you have on hand 
is obviously desirable. I suggest that this can 
be done quite satisfactorily by means of sub- 
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ject categories—the vertical file principle, of 
course. This kind of literature is used when 
someone wants to know something about 
something. The subject, not an author or 
title, is what is important. Actually the deter- 
rent, or the nuisance factor as we're saying, 
involved here is the fact that lists of simple, 
attractive-sounding subjects have been rather 
hard to come by. The list at the end of this 
article is designed to be suggestive, a ‘starter’ 
which can be easily adapted to individual 
needs and interests. 

Using the subject categories as a key, your 
basic records could be reduced to something 
like this: a loose-leaf notebook (or large 
cards), each page headed with a subject and 
the pamphlets briefly listed as received (to be 
marked off if the pamphlet is worn out or 
lost) ; the subject written on each pamphlet 
for easy filing; circulation by means of tem- 
porary cards also keyed by the subject. I 
would seriously recommend very little empha- 
sis on overdue routines. Experience indicates 
that, on the whole, borrowed pamphlets are 
quite faithfully returned. And you shouldn't 
be afraid to simplify still further. The sug- 
gested listing of pamphlets is not even neces- 
sary if time is at a premium, although it is 
useful in keeping up the collection to know 
what you have and how well your subjects are 
covered. 

In storing pamphlets the main essential is 
not to bury them. There is nothing wrong 
with any orderly file or filing box except that 
it has a way of not getting used—out of sight, 
out of mind. Besides, modern pamphlets are 
colorful and attracive, well worth displaying. 
So it seems only sensible to capitalize on their 
decorative as well as their informational 
values. The two types of displays in the pic- 
ture show what can be improvised simply and 
inexpensively. Pegboard racks are available 
not only from the library supply houses but in 
any hardware or ten-cent store. Heavy paper 
envelopes can be attractively labeled and used 
on any sort of board. ‘Visible filing’’ has 
much to recommend it. 

It doesn’t seem to me that any of these 
nuisance factors are insuperable. They are 
more a matter of time and trouble than 
money. I think, if I were short on all these 
counts, that I should be tempted to see if I 
couldn't find some help around town or at the 
school. Making a display board would surely 
be a good project for the class in shop work, 
for instance. Or an art student could do the 
lettering and arranging with a fraction of 
the effort I would need. And getting people 
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to help you is a wonderful way to make 
friends for the library. 

Yes, a lively, active pamphlet collection is 
an asset to a library of any size and it can be 
a godsend where the book budget is small. 
Among all the splendid movements for fed- 
eral aid, regional libraries, visual aids, and 
the like, this is the down-to-earth sort of thing 
the individual library can do for its own com- 
munity with great benefit to both. 
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BUSINESS 

CAREERS 

CHILDREN 

CURRENT EVENTS 

EDUCATION AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

ENTERTAINMENT 

ExTrRA INCOME 

FAMILIES 

FARMING 

Foop 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

For FuN 

HEALTH 

HOBBIES 


INCREASING SERVICE TO 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 44) 


the library is striving to i with the 
C 


ever-changing tempo of scientific and techno- 
logical progress in the fields of immediate 
concern to this locality. Additional resources 
have been publicized and efforts made to 
obtain standard works of immediate value. 
Library cards for industrial firms are being 
made. The fact that photostat service through 
the Cleveland Public Library is available has 
been announced and taken advantage of. The 
filling of book requests through interlibrary 
loans has been played up heavily in case we do 
not have a certain title or subject. 

What has been the net result of these 
efforts? As far as the periodicals are con- 
cerned, we feel that we have fostered good 
will, gained recognition, and added to our 
resources without duplicating services of an- 
other library. Good publicity in the other 
phases of the business and industrial service 
has served to let the people know that this 
library is concerned about the business life of 
the community. All in all it adds up to in- 
creased prestige for our library and an expan- 
sion of its services. 
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Less Than Sixty Pages 


By Sally M. Mahone) 


HETHER YOU CALL IT a vertical file or 

a pamphlet file, it is still the librarian’s 

number-one headache. There is no doubt that 

it is most essential for up-to-the-minute opin- 

ions and unrelated facts. Since we must main- 

tain these files, it might be well to analyze 
what we hope to achieve with them. 

First, they must be “‘live’’ or they will grow 
to Gargantuan proportions. Secondly, they 
must have a subject index. Thirdly, they must 
have an author approach. Fourthly, the gems 
therein must be easily accounted for and 
readily circulated. 


Four Essentials 


If you employ the following system, I think 
the four essentials will almost take care of 
themselves. 

The general subject of the pamphlet is 
ascertained and put in the upper right hand 
corner of the cover. This is the heading under 
which the pamphlet will be filed. The Read- 
ers’ Guide, Vertical File Index, or any other 
standard list can be used for wording of sub- 
ject headings. This system lends itself equally 
well to filing by classification number instead 
of subject heading. If the classification num- 
ber is used, there should be an indexed copy 
of the classification at the file, to give Ku 
subject approach. If the pamphlet cover is 
dark, the old trick of cutting out a block of 
the cover is used. Next, the author or issuing 
agent is decided upon, and it is checked or 
underlined in red, or added to the cover in 
red. The date of receiving and cataloging is 
codified with the number given the document 
in the order of its treatment, e.g., 7/5/57/1, 
7/5/57/2 are the first and second pamphlets 
treated on the fifth day of July. This method 
of accessioning eliminates the necessity of 
keeping accession records and gives you an 
identifying number as well as a date of receipt 
for future weeding. This number is also writ- 
ten on the pamphlet in a designated spot. 

A colored book card is made for each item. 
This has the identification-accession number 
in the upper right-hand corner, the author on 
the first line, and the subject, word, or classi- 
fication number filed under in the filing cabi- 


Sally Mahoney is Librarian of Mitchell College, New 
London, Connecticut. 
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nets, on the second line. The following are 
examples: 
7/5/57 
Brown, James 
Juvenile Delinquency 


7/5/57/2 
U. S. Congress 
Soil Conservation 

7/5/57/3 
Social Science Research Council 
Scholarships and Fellowships 


7/6/57/1 
Winters, Lois 
Handwriting Analysis 


These cards are all filed by author in a file box 
near the cabinets. Thus, a person with a sub- 
ject can find it in the cabinet, and then find 
the circulation card by the author checked on 
the cover of the pamphlet. If, on the other 
hand, a patron knows an author he may look 
in the card file and then go to the cabinet by 
the subject on the second line of the card. 

When the librarian decides to weed (this 
means when the drawers of said file will no . 
longer close) he has only to leaf through the 
box of book cards and he'll know at once 
how old the pamphlet is and how much it is 
used. Remember, next to your vertical file, 
your ‘circular file’ should be! 

This system was devised and is in use at 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C. It com- 
bines simplicity with efficiency in organization 
and use. 


ws 
DILEMMA 


Librarians who catalog 

Are seldom sidetracked by a fog. 

They know the rightful category 

For novel, drama, speech, or story. 

They mark the books in letters plain 

Where on the shelves we may attain. 

But libraries at home, not so. 

The owner may not quickly go 

To find by number and with ease; 

He stops to savor memories. 

How many minutes he must spend 

Because he shelves them friend by friend! 

RuTH H. CARTER 

Oregon State College Library 
Corvallis 
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Librarian’s Bookshelf 


ANOTHER PERSONAL COLLECTION 
By John David Marshall 


RECENT WRITER in these pages had ‘‘the 
temerity to add one more to the vast 
number of lists of books in librarianship” 
which have been compiled (Bradford Harri- 
son, III, in “A Personal Collection,’ Wilson 
Library Bulletin, March 1958). His was an 
admirable selection and called attention to a 
number of titles which may well have been 
overlooked by librarians who are building a 
personal library of books related to their pro- 
fession. Because this earlier list omitted a 
number of titles which the present compiler 
believes deserve a place on the librarian’s 
personal bookshelf, the following list is 
suggested. 

These books are not manual or selection 
aids. They are titles to which the librarian 
may turn now and again for pleasure and for 
profit. With only an exception or two, they 
are books which may be read from first page 
to last. Even those titles with an obviously 
bibliographical-reference flavor are not bad 
reading! These titles have been included for 
obvious reasons and will be useful to have in 
the personal-professional library. 


Books, Authors, Things Bookish 


DeBury, RicHarp. The Philobiblon. 
University of California Press, 1948. 

Downs, Rosert B. Books That Changed the 
World. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1956. 

HIGHET, GiLBERT. A Clerk of Oxenford. 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 

— People, Places, and Books. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1953 

Talents and Geniuse 
University Press, 1957 

JACKSON, HoLsroox. The Anatomy of 
mania. New York: Farrar, Straus, 1950 

Jones, Louise SEyYMouR. The Human Side of 
Book plate s. Los Angeles Ward Ritchie Press, 
1951. 

POWELL, LAWRENCE CLARK. Books West South- 
west. Los Angeles: Ward Ritchie Press, 1957. 

Islands of Books. Los Angeles: Ward Ritchie 
Press, 1951. 

STARRETT, VINCENT. Best Loved Books of the 
Twentieth Century. New York: Bantam Books, 
1956. 


Berkeley 


New 


— New York: Oxford 


Biblio- 


John David Marshall is Head of the Acquisitions Divi 
sion, University of Georgia Library, Athens, and coeditor 
(with Wayne Shirley and Louis Shores) of Books, Libraries 
Librarians (Shoe String Press, 1955). : 
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STEFFERUD, ALFRED (ed.) The Wonderful World 
of Books. New York: New American Library 
of World Literature; Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1953. 

Three Presidents and Their Books {The Reading 
of Jefferson, by Arthur Bestor; of Lincoln, by 
David C. Mearns; of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
by Jonathan Daniels}. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1956. 


The Book 


BLANSHARD, PAuL. The Right to Read. 
Beacon Press, 1955. 
DANIELS, WALTER M. (ed.) The Censorship of 
Books. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1954. 
HART, JAMES D. The Popular Book: A Histor) 
of American Literary Taste. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. 

LEHMANN-HauptT, HELLMUT. The Book in Amer- 
ica. New York: R. R. Bowker, 1951. 

Mott, FRANK LUTHER. Golden Multitudes: The 
Story of Best Sellers in the United States. New 
York: Macmillan, 1947. 


Boston: 


Publishers and Publishin g 


BENNETT, PAuL A. (ed.) Books and Printing: 
A Treasury for Typophiles. Cleveland: World 
Publishing, 1951. 

Bowker Lectures on Book Publishing. New York: 
R. R. Bowker. 1957. 

GRANNIS, CHANDLER B. (ed.) What Happens in 
Book Publishing. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957 

UHLAN, Epwarp. The Rogue of Publishers’ Rou 
New York: Exposition Press, 1956. 


The Library 


MILLER (ed.) The Library of 
Chicago: American Library Associ- 


DANTON, EMILY 
Tomorrou 
ation, 1939 

ROSE, ERNESTINE 
Tomorrou 
Press, 1953 

SALAMANCA, Lucy. Fortress of Freedom: The 
Story of the Library of Congress: with a fore- 
word by Archibald MacLeish. Philadelphia 
J. B. Lippincott, 1942. 

SHorES, Louts 
Library, 
Noble, 


The Public Library—Today ana 
New York: Columbia University 


Origins of the American College 
1638-1800. New York: Barnes and 
1935. 


Librarianshi p 


BrRoADFIELD, A. A Philosophy of Librarianship. 
London: Grafton, 1949. 
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Church Libraries—A Growing Service 


By Bess A. Carter 


Library of First Baptist Church, 
Darlington, South Carolina 


N THIS DAY of specialized library service, the 
church libraries have, perhaps, had the 
most rapid growth. A few years ago, it was 
unusual to find a library in a church, and if 
one was found it was very small. But today, 
it is unusual to find a church without a library 
and many of the libraries consist of two- and 
three-room suites, housing the library proper, 
the children’s room, and the reading room, 
plus a work room. The equipment is modern 
and adequate, consisting of a large charging 
desk, shelving, reading tables, and a cabinet 
for a vertical file and many have glass display 
windows. Dewey Decimal System of classi- 
fication is used and complete catalog files 
make the material in the library available. 

Church libraries range in size from 100 
volumes in a small church to over 12,000 
volumes in many of the larger churches. The 
church includes the library in its financing 
program. Many books are given as memorials 
by individuals. Fines are charged for overdue 
books and through these means the libraries 
expand rapidly. 

The church library is the church informa- 
tion center. The leaders use it, the teachers 
rely upon it, and everyone — including the 
children, young people, and adults — benefix 
by the wide variety of helpful material in the 
church library. The library provides not only 
for the church but for the home, as well, as 
emphasis is placed on a careful selection of 
books on marriage and the Christian home. 


Bess A. Carter is Library Supervisor of the Baptist Book 
Store in Dallas, Texas. 
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As a book ministry, the library in the 
church requires more than library technique ; 
it is a spiritual ministry and is evangelistic in 
its purpose and lends support to every phase 
of the church program. 

For the past fifteen years libraries in the 
churches over the Southern Baptist Conven 
tion territory have grown on the average of 
one per day. There is a library service that 
provides field workers to assist in the estab 
lishing of the libraries. Also there are schools 
for church librarians held each summer at 
Ridgecrest, North Carolina, and Glorieta, 
New Mexico. In addition, the Texas Baptist 
Library Convention meets each year to provide 
further training and inspiration for the librar 
ians, and is helping to advance the library 
work in the churches in our state. We are 
convinced, if we are to grow individually and 
as a church, we must know, and the church 
library is the tool house, providing a selected 
group of books and material for this purpose 


Before (above) and After (below) the neu 
library at First Baptist Church in Nasht 
Tennessee. 
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7,000 Church Libraries 


By Marilyn Hager 


VERY DAY since November 1943 a new 

library has been born in a Baptist church 
somewhere within the forty-four-state terri- 
tory of the Southern Baptist Convention. Of 
course, “one a day” is an average figure, but 
the sum total of nearly 7,000 church libraries 
is a sizable group of “tool houses.” These 
libraries represent a body of workers large 
enough to tilt the government's latest em- 
ployment figures several notches ; they repre- 
sent a collection of books which would make 
a brilliant bonfire for a dictator; they contain 
catalog cards which could be measured by the 
ton; and the quantity of paste they consume 
would paper a good-sized skyscraper. 

Far from being a mere windfall for book 
publishers and a showcase for the ‘‘well- 
heeled” city church, the church library is be- 
coming as necessary to an active Baptist 
church program as the pulpit stand and the 
preacher himself. 

Church libraries are an outgrowth of the 
old Sunday school libraries which were first 
established, along with the early Sunday 
schools, in the nineteenth century. The idea 
behind the Sunday school library was a good 
one, but the movement failed for several 
reasons: responsibility for the library's opera- 
tion was not vested in the church as a whole; 
there was no system and organization in the 
work; there was no correlation between the 
library and the church program; and there 
was no training and guidance for librarians. 

As Baptist churches grew and expanded 
their services and activities, their need for 
libraries to serve every phase of church life 
became more and more apparent. Many con- 
gregations felt, however, that they could not 
afford a library until they had taken care of 
other so-called necessities. In spite of this 
attitude, the idea of a church library spread 
and caught fire. Church leadership became 
informed as to the immediate and long-range 
benefits of an adequate library ministry. Di- 
rection and guidance became available, and 
the response steadily changed from apathy to 
one of approval and enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. 

Churches discovered that while some li- 
braries were being started with enormous 

Marilyn Hager is Technical Advisor in Church Library 


Service of the Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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sums—usually in the form of special bequests 

many were being established for as little 
as $20. Experience proved that as soon as 
the library began to render the type of min- 
istry for which it was created, congregations 
became so grateful for this service that bud- 
gets were systematically increased. Individu- 
als, desiring to have a more personal part in 
the book ministry, became donors of carefully 
selected gift and memorial books, and library 
collections grew rapidly. 

As an indication of today’s changed atti- 
tude toward the importance of a church li- 
brary, a minister recently requested and re- 
ceived a promise of help in setting up a 
library in a church even before he had ac- 
cepted that church's official call to serve as 
its pastor. Another minister refused to accept 
a call to a church because it did not already 
have a functioning library. He felt that his 
ministry would be seriously crippled without 
the assistance that is made possible through 
an active church library and a well-trained 
library staff 

Active Assistance 

The Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention has taken the initiative 
in helping churches start libraries, and it is 
actively engaged in the constant improvement 
of existing book ministries. 

Since 1927, when this activity was begun 
by the board as a part-time responsibility of a 
worker in the Sunday school department, it 
has grown to its present status as a separate 
service known as Church Library Service. In 
addition to the thirteen convention-wide 
workers on the library service staff, the board 
also employs church library supervisors who 
render more localized library service in fifteen 
of the fifty Baptist bookstores scattered across 
the country. Other departments at the board 
contribute indirect assistance to this program 
through such avenues as their regular periodi- 
cals, recommendations to and consultations 
with church building committees about li- 
brary facilities, bibliographies in special 
fields, merchandising directed to church li- 
brarians, general public relations, and _per- 
sonal contacts in the field. 

How is a Baptist church library usually 
started? Certainly not by doing as a country 
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preacher did recently when he sent a check 
to Church Library Service for twenty dollars 
and requested that he be sent a new church 
~~ ny return mail. 


Pre parations Necessar) 


Specific preliminary preparations should 
be made. First of all, a church must become 
conscious of its need for a book ministry. 
This consciousness can be created by the 
pastor, by the minister of education, by a 
church officer, or by any interested person in 
the church membership who is willing to 
promote the idea. Recommended activities 
include sermons on the value of books, skits 
and stunts, programs and speeches before 
various church organizations and groups, 
word-of-mouth propaganda, questionnaires, 
and personal testimonies on the part of lead- 
ers who read. 

Since experience in Baptist churches has 
proved that church control and support are 
vital, a church library should be authorized 
and created by church vote. At the same time, 
funds should be made available for the initial 
investment and for the monthly budget re- 
quirements for operation. 


Steering Committee 


A steering committee should be appointed 
to locate a suitable place for the library, to 
enlist and provide training for library per- 
sonnel, and to assist in the selection of library 
equipment, books, audio-visual aids, and sup- 
plies. 

Several consecutive days or a week should 
be set aside in the church calendar for the 
processing of library materials and for the 
initial training of the library staff. If per- 
sonal assistance from the Sunday School 
Board is desired at this stage, field consultants 
from Church Library Service or church library 
supervisors from Baptist bookstores are avail- 
able. 

When the library has been set up and is 
ready to serve borrowers, a grand opening 
should then be widely advertised and a suit- 
able dedication held. 

In order to encourage the establishment of 
church libraries in Southern Baptist churches, 
the Sunday School Board makes an offer of 
free books to those starting a library for the 
first time. Several requirements must be met 
in order to qualify for the receipt of these 
free books, but even the smallest rural church 
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in the denomination easily become 
eligible. ' 

The church library seeks to provide books 
in all classifications, although it tries to spe- 
cialize in books which contribute directly or 
indirectly to the functions of the church 
itself. 

Convinced of the fact that Baptist churches 
have distinct personalities with specific needs 
and specific interests, books for a church 
library should be selected to fit the individual 
church—whether it is a city church in a 
metropolitan center like Houston, Texas, or 
a rural church in Stamping Ground, Ken- 
tucky. Library committees are urged to make 
selections only after a careful study of their 
own church program and the members of 
their own congregation. (In the Baptist de- 
nomination, all authority is vested in the local 


church. ) 


can 


No Basic Last 


Under no circumstances is a ‘‘core’’ collec- 
tion recommended. Religious reference books 
are eventually needed ; but sometimes two or 
three books of junior fiction which teach the 
value of honesty and integrity, or a book 
which teaches tolerance and understanding, 
are of more immediate importance to a 
church library than a volume of The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible. A book on space travel or a book 
on flower arrangement may also be needed 
more urgently, in the beginning, in order to 
help create the reading habit on the part of 
particular interest groups in the church, After 
the reading habit has been started, church 
people can then be guided into reading books 
which contribute more directly to their Bible 
knowledge and spiritual growth. 


The pastor with the Staff and Leaders 
plan together in Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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As a guide to book selection, Church Li- 
brary Service and the merchandise selection 
department of the Sunday School Board work 
together each year to produce an up-to-date 
catalog of approximately 5,000 titles recom- 
mended for church libraries. This catalog is 
called the Church Librar) Book List. It is 
made available to those who are responsible 
for book selection in the local churches, and 
is distributed by the Baptist bookstores. It is 
divided into three sections for the various age 
groups: youth and adults, children 9-12, and 
younger children. It includes annotations, 
Dewey classification numbers, Sears subject 
headings for each title listed, and a classified 
index. 

New books or gift books not listed in one 
of the annual Church Library Book Lists 
should not be added to the library shelves of 
a Baptist church until they have been fully 
examined and approved by the local library 
committee. Books which point the way to 
God, books which contribute to spiritual 
growth and character building, books which 
inform church workers how to do a better 
job, books which challenge the individual to 
greater service, and books which contribute 
to a richer, happier, fuller life are the ones 
which church libraries need. A church library 
book must be more than a good book or a 
harmless one. It must be good for something, 
and its position on the church library shelf 
must give assurance that it is worthy of the 
time the borrower may spend reading it. Like- 
wise, a book which contains a single doubtful 
quality or one which contributes nothing to 
the lifestream of the reader should be dis- 


carded. 


Personnel 


In these days of personnel shortages, some 
people wonder where churches are locating 
the library staff members they need. Actually, 
church library personnel comes from various 
and sundry sources, many of them considered 
unlikely breeds of the species ‘‘librarian.” 
One is a mother of four preschool children. 
She does her own house work, and, on the 
side, supervises a church library staff of 
twelve. Another is an office worker who gives 
her free Saturday mornings to the typing of 
accessions sheets, book cards, and pockets. 
There is an invalid who types catalog cards 
at home from work slips supplied her by the 
library cataloger. Another, while serving on 
the library staff in his church, discovered that 
his talents and interests fitted him for full- 
time library work. As a result, he went back 
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In the library of Daniel Memorial Baptist 
Church, Jackson, Mississippi 


to school and obtained his graduate library 
degree. Today he is the head librarian in his 
church and in a state college library. 

The truth of the matter is, very few church 
librarians have had the opportunity to attend 
accredited library schools. In terms of serv- 
ice, however, many of them will match that 
rendered by highly trained professionals. (If 
the reflexes of the readers of this article are 
up to par, no doubt some of them will go up 
in smoke over the thought, but those are the 
tacts. ) 


Trainin g 


The training offered to this group of un- 
likely prospects is professional in many as- 
pects, although anything that wreaks of pro- 
fessionalism is avoided. Technique is impor- 
tant to the church librarian only as it con- 
tributes to service and as it provides standard- 
ized procedures which can readily be learned 
by future generations of church librarians. 
The professionally trained person who be- 
comes indignant about leaving place of pub- 
lication off the catalog card—not to mention 
the collation and notes which are also omitted 
—becomes a stumbling block instead of a 
stepping stone. Unless he can be led to realize 
the importance of keeping procedures simple 
and easy to follow, his place of service should 
be found outside the library. Professional 
librarians who are flexible are rendering in- 
valuable service in their church libraries and 
are unselfishly helping neophyte librarians in 
their ambitious strivings to do an acceptable 
piece of work. These are the ones whose 
tribe, we prayerfully hope, will increase. 

Church library personnel must be trained. 
They do not automatically become endowed 
with the knowledge that they need. They are 
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urged—in fact, implored—to obtain a copy 
of The Church Library Manual * from their 
nearest Baptist bookstore and to study it care- 
fully and diligently. This manual is a Sunday 
School Board publication, and is the result 
of many years of experience with church 
libraries. Its use sisal library proce- 
dures among Baptist church libraries so that 
personnel can move from one church library 
to another without having to learn new sys- 
tems. It incorporates many of the simplified 
procedures recommended by Church Library 
Service; and as new and better methods are 
discovered or adopted, revisions bring the 
manual up to date. This standard textbook 
also makes possible mass training throughout 
convention territory. 


Courses 


Study courses based on The Church Library 
Manual are taught in the local churches—not 
only by personnel from Church Library Serv- 
ice or from the Baptist bookstores, but also 
by previously trained church librarians whose 
services are enlisted. Courses are also taught 
on a city-, county-, state-, or convention-wide 
basis at various times throughout the year. 
Baptist seminaries and colleges co-operate 
with this effort by conducting classes in 
church library work and by promoting library 
workshops on their campuses. 


Catalo ging 


Church librarians are especially urged to 
take advantage of personal instruction in 
classification and cataloging whenever it is 
available to them. 


Althoff, Leona Lavender. The Church Library Manual. 


Nashville, Convention Press, 1937, rev. 195 


Library of First Baptist Church in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Teaching the use of Sears List of Subject 
Headings * to inexperienced librarians, in ap- 
proximately eight hours, may seem impos- 
sible, but it has been done. Students who are 
so enthusiastic about library work that their 
minds are like sponges provide a challenge 
that no instructor can resist. After my first 
experience along these lines, I came away 
with a new respect for the capacity of the 
human brain and for the alertness of numb 
bodies that sat and worked long hours at a 
time. Willingness and ambition to learn were 
the magic ingredients which made super- 
saturation possible. 

No one could be classed as “' professional” 
in the use of Sears after only eight hours of 
instruction, but follow-ups have shown that 
this brief introduction to church librarians 
was enough to challenge them to pursue the 
study until they had conquered it. 


Several months after a course in subject 
headings was taught to a class of forty at one 
of the annual schools for church librarians, 
a letter came from an excited, middle-aged 
woman from Virginia. “I have not only 
learned to use Sears,” she said, “but I am 
now teaching one of my neighbor librarians 
to use it as well—and I'm thoroughly enjoy- 
ing it!’ This letter was of particular interest 
because the librarian who wrote it had previ- 
ously insisted that her learning this skill was 
completely outside the realm of possibility. 


The number of church libraries which can 
afford to use printed catalog cards is very 
limited. In the area of religious books, 
printed cards are often unavailable or inade- 
quate. The only answer to this problem is to 
teach church librarians the mysteries of 
Dewey and Sears, and to boil down the cata- 
log rules to a minimum. (Thanks be to 
Bertha Frick and The Wilson Company for 
the inclusion of many new religious subject 
headings in their last edition of Sears List.) 

Church librarians do not get all the train- 
ing they need from any one source ; they con- 
tinue to study, to read professional publica- 
tions, and to learn through experience and 
contacts with other librarians the techniques 
and information that they must acquire. 

With the high cost of living and the pre- 
mium placed on workers with library experi- 
ence, some people ask, “How does the aver- 
age Baptist church of three or four hundred 
members write the pay-checks for these li- 
brary staff members ?”’ 


Sears List of S 


? Sears, Minnie Earl. ubject Heading 
New York, H. W. Wilsor 


7th ed. by Bertha M. Frick. 
Co., 1954. 
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Salaries” 


Librarians in Baptist churches, with a very 
few exceptions, are not bothered with income 
taxes and social security payments on their 
church library salary checks. Their incomes 
are untaxable and intangible. Payment in full 
comes through the inner satisfaction of hav- 
ing had a part in a vital book ministry. Pay- 
ment comes through the joy of introducing 
good books to children at an age when their 
characters are being molded. Payment comes 
through the gratitude of a mother for a son’s 
life re-channeled in the right direction 
through prayer and the choice of timely 
books. Payment comes through the gratitude 
of a man who learned, through a book, how 
God can come into a life and change it. 
Payment comes through the sight of a Chris- 
tian home saved from disaster through the 
quiet counseling of a well-selected title. No 
one can buy or tax that kind of gratification. 

The type of person who works for ‘‘noth- 
ing” and whose prime object is service is not 
a run-of-the-mill laborer. He is a consecrated 
Christian whose love for the Lord, whose 
love for people, and whose love for good 
books place his price far above rubies. There 
are many of these dedicated workers perform- 
ing routine as well as_highly-specialized 
duties in church libraries. These are the in- 
dividuals who are largely responsible for the 
many blessings that have warmed the hearts 
and changed the lives of church library users 
across the nation. 

Library field consultants from Church Li- 
brary Service travel the forty-four states of 
the convention by plane and by pushcart to 
give personal service to churches and their 
library programs. They join church library 
supervisors from the bookstores in helping 
local church leadership. Assistance is avail- 
able from the time the seed of the idea is 
planted until it comes into full fruition in 
the form of a real live church library. Con- 
tinuous nurturing is carried on through per- 
sonal contacts and correspondence. Addi- 
tional made available to the 
denomination through the Church Library 
Bulletin, a free, twelve-page, monthly publi- 
cation of Church Library Service. State library 
conventions and local library councils in 
cities, counties, or districts are likewise en 
couraged for the sharing of ideas, for the 
further training of personnel, and for the 
creation of even more church libraries. 


assistance is 


Church Library Service serves as a clearing 
house for promotional ideas, for improved 
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Library in Roanoke, Virginia, Grandin 
Court Baptist Church 


and simplified procedures, for technical ad- 
vice, for assistance in book selection, and for 
activities which correlate the book ministry 
with the program of the local church. Free 
leaflets on every subject from library shelving 
to the care and treatment of bookworms are 
made available. In the years to come, addi- 
tional leaflets on special subjects, improved 
training manuals, new church library tools, 
and additional sources of instruction will also 
be provided. All of the work of Church 


Library Service is furnished without direct 
expense to the churches, as part of the edu- 


cational ministry of the Sunday School Board. 

Those of us who are a part of Church 
Library Service are constantly challenged by 
the opportunities in this pioneer area. No 
work could be more exciting or soul-satisfy- 
ing. The field of service is unlimited, and 
as Southern Baptists endeavor to establish 
30,000 new churches or mission stations be- 
tween 1959 and 1964, our opportunities to 
spread the book ministry becomes even 
greater 

Southern Baptists are fortunate. Our lead- 
ership has had the foresight and vision to 
provide extensive assistance in the church 
library field. As a result, the dividends from 
this investment are increasing at an exhorbi 
tant rate of interest. Through carefully se- 
lected materials and well-trained library staffs 
in strategically located quarters, character is 
being molded, evil influences are being over- 
come, leadership is being developed, the 
denomination is being strengthened, and the 
program of Christian education is being for- 
tified and improved. We are looking forward 
to the time when every one of our 31,000 
churches will have a library. 
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A Workshop for 


Church Librarians 


By Ardith K. Melloh 


N RECENT YEARS many churches have 
started small libraries for the use of their 
members. Since most churches have compara- 
tively little money to spend for books, these 
collections often consist largely of donated 
volumes. Even when there is money for new 
books, there seldom is enough to pay a trained 
librarian ; so volunteer workers or church sec- 
retaries are put in charge. 

Public librarians often express skeptical 
views about the value of these church librar- 
ies. Some church members also feel the same 
way, saying they can never find what they 
want and that books are always being lost. 
Yet the continuation of these collections over 
a period of years and the increase in their 
number must mean that there is a place and 
a need for them. 

It is obvious that if a church library is to 
function satisfactorily, it must be organized 
in some consistent manner. The first thought 
is to accession and catalog the books. There 
seems to be an idea that all problems will be 
solved if the collection is cataloged, whether 
it is done properly by a qualified person, or 
consists of a few cards made by someone who 
has only a vague idea of cataloging. 

Most public libraries have a number of 
requests from people in charge of church 
libraries for information on how to catalog, 
and also for help in doing the cataloging. 
Since it is impossible for the staff of a busy 
' public institution to give personal help, about 
-all that can be done is to refer the applicant 
to Simple Library Cataloging by Susan Grey 
Akers, the abridged edition of Dewey's Deci- 
mal Classification, and other similar tools. 
The manuals on church libraries put out by 
certain denominational publishing houses may 
also be suggested. 

While these books are helpful, in most 
cases they do not solve the problem for the 
untrained and inexperienced worker. Many 
phases of organization and standard proce- 
dure are not considered at all. The manuals 
put out by the commercial companies are, in 
most instances, oversimplified and too brief, 
while the professional tools are confusing to 
an untrained, inexperienced person, and espe- 
cially to a volunteer who spends only a few 
hours a day or a week at the work. 


Ardith Melloh is Young Adults Librarian at the Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, Public Library. 
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As an experiment in doing something to 
help these church library workers, the Albu- 
querque Public Library announced a one-day 
workshop, to be held on October 12, 1957. 

As far as we at the Albuquerque Public 
Library knew, such a project had never been 
tried before. We did not know how many 
would be interested, in what fields they 
needed help the most, or, for that matter, 
how much help we could give in such a brief 
time. We decided to make no charge for this 
workshop, announcing that it was an experi- 
ment and asking only that those who wanted 
to come should let us know two days in 
‘advance. 

We expected six to twelve people would 
attend. A simple manual on organizing, cata- 
loging, and administering a small library was 
written and mimeographed copies prepared 
for each expected participant. 

Points to be emphasized at the workshop 
were: the purpose of the church library; 
limitations as to space, money, and staff; 
duties and authority of the librarian ; consist- 
ency in cataloging and routine procedures; 
keeping adequate records which will enable 
another person to carry on the work, if neces- 
sary. The discussion of specific problems in 
cataloging, technical processes, care of books, 
and other questions would depend on the in- 
terests of the group. 

By the day before the workshop was to be 
held, over forty people had notified us that 
they were coming, and others had expressed 
an interest in the project, although they could 
not attend that day. Most of them were from 
churches, but there were also several elemen- 
tary school teachers, several individuals inter- 
ested in cataloging their own private libraries, 
and a man from one of the city offices. The 
ages ran from teen agers to over fifty. 

Fortunately, nature helped solve the prob- 
lem of how to take care of forty people, when 
only a fourth that many were expected. It 
rained on the morning of October 12 and 
flooded the city streets, as sometimes happens 
in this desert country. Only twenty-one people 
were able to reach the library. 

The first hour of the workshop was given 
to a discussion of the points we planned to 
emphasize, as previously mentioned. A very 
simple outline of basic cataloging followed, 
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with special attention to the specific problems 
presented by various individuals. The main 
questions raised were how to treat books 
“without authors,” a volume consisting of 
several works by different authors, and annual 
publications. Several inquired about the use 
of “reader interest’’ classification. A few of 
those present admitted they were completely 
unfamiliar with cataloging and classification 
methods. 

At the request of the group, the afternoon 
was devoted to a demonstration of simple 
mending, a discussion of pamphlet and pic- 
ture files, care and treatment of audio-visual 
material, sources for ordering books and sup- 
plies, and ideas for publicity and displays. 

This experiment was enlightening, if only 
for the surprising number of people who 
were interested. How much practical value 
the participants received from the workshop 
is difficult to judge. All of them expressed 
their appreciation for the help we tried- to 
give. Perhaps the fact that they asked if 
future workshops or courses were planned 
and that over half of them stated they would 
be willing to pay any necessary fee to cover 
the cost is proof that it was of value. 

The Albuquerque Public Library has made 
no plans for future courses. In view of con- 
tinuing requests, we might later repeat the 
previous workshop. At present, there is no 
one on the staff who can take enough time 
from regular duties to do all the work of 
preparing a new course. The suggestion has 
been made that a course in library methods 
be offered by the Community College, which 
is conducted by the University of New Mex- 
ico. This might be the answer. However, it 
is our feeling that this whole problem must 
have special study before courses which really 
meet the particular needs can be offered. 

There is a place for these libraries, as the 
public library cannot supply all that each 
church would like in the fields of denomina- 
tional literature and aids for teachers and 
study groups. But, to be effective, they should 
limit their efforts and not try to offer services 
and material which can more economically 


and effectively be secured through public 


libraries. 

In view of both the shortage of trained 
librarians and the limited funds most churches 
have for any paid staff, there is a need for 
developing courses which will teach the vol- 
unteer very simple, but effective methods of 
organizing and administrating church book 
collections. It may be that our standard prac- 
tices of cataloging and classifying cannot be 
simplified enough to be used satisfactorily by 
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untrained personnel. But there is no reason 
why some other methods cannot be worked 
out which can also be adapted for other small 
specialized libraries. 

Professional librarians who are familiar 
with the problems and know the standard 
practices are the logical ones to make such a 
study. It could be a genuine service to 
churches. It could be helpful to us, since by 
emphasizing the proper sphere of the church 
library, it could make churches and their 
members more aware of the resources and 
services of public libraries and other special- 
ized collections. There is, also, always the 
hope that this might be another way of inter- 
esting more young men and women in going 
on to become professional librarians. 
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The Complete Library Supply Catalog 


A SUPPLEMENT DESCRIBING ITEMS NOT USUALLY 
STOCKED BY REGULAR SUPPLY HOUSES 


By Forrest C. Palmer and Margarete Peebles 


FTER GLANCING THROUGH THE CATA- 
LOGs distributed by the majority of the 
library supply concerns, one would be led to 
assume that virtually all of the supply items 
needed for the normal operation of a library, 
other than conventional office necessities, can 
be purchased from these companies. It takes 
but a short period of time in the library pro- 
fession to realize that there are many items, 
some of which are not currently available on 
the market, that make existence in a library 
more liveable. 

For the benefit of the library supply houses, 
let it be said that you might find in the accom- 
panying list items that you can profitably 
market. For the benefit of the librarian, let it 
be asked, “Haven't you felt the need of some 
or all of these items at various times?” 


CARDBOARD, CuT INTO ONE-INCH SQUARES—Es- 
sential for levelling floor under equipment. Fur- 
niture manufacturers assert that wobbly tables, 
card catalog units, etc., always are caused by 
uneven floors. 


CHARCOAL WARMERS — Especially adapted for 
placement in drafty areas where below average 
temperatures persist. 

CLAMPS, ATTACHABLE TO FLOOR AND CHAIR LEGS 
—Valuable supplement to equipment and bodily 
injury types of insurance. Useful in buildings 
where waxed and terrazzo floors are encountered. 
Deterrent to students having inclinations toward 
making rocking chairs out of straight chairs. 


FLASHLIGHT—Auxiliary power system. Several of 
these should be kept on hand at all times. Re- 
quire following maintenance: bulbs and batteries 
should be checked even more often than most fire 
extinguishers are recharged. 

Ho.tiwaAy-HANDY TELEPHONE—Plugs into regular 
phone jack to answer the questions “Is the library 
open?” and “What are your ‘vacation’ hours?” 

HourGLass — Replaces inoperative or incorrectly 
adjusted clock system. No connections needed. 
No worry over cut cables, power failures, or in- 
correct settings. Also available in five and ten 
minute sizes, to assure patrons that it doesn’t 
“take an hour” to get a book. 


MaRPROOF Woop-GRAINED TABLETOPS — Looks 
like wood, but resists knives, fingernail files, fire, 
and other similar abuse. Simulated grain may be 
traced with a pencil, but a smooth writing surface 
remains. 


Forrest C. Palmer is Director of Libraries, and Mar- 
garete Peebles is Circulation Librarian, both at Mississippi 
State College. 
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MILK Bott Le, Pint SizE—Serves as candelabra in 
corridors and at service points during primitive 
periods. 

MINIATURE OF LocKEeD Door—Placed in conspicu- 
ous spot in front of library, After-hours patron 
tries to open this model, rather than climbing 
steps to actual door, where sign clearly states the 
library hours. Saves wear and tear on prospective 
patron and actual door. 


Miner's Cap, WitH ATTACHED LAMp—Excellent 
for use in poorly lighted stack areas. More adapt- 
able than flashlight, as it leaves both hands free 
for work. 


PENCIL SHARPENER ATTACHMENT—For affixing 
sharpeners to tables, shelving, and walls. Leaves 
no drill or screw holes, does not mar equipment, 
but is theftproof. 


RADAR RECALL—Locates patrons having overdue 
books. Controls are normally operated from the 
circulation desk. 


SEEING-EYE CoLor SELECTORS—For locating books 
of various colors when the patron doesn't know 
the author or title of a desired book, but simply 
recalls the color of the binding. 

SKELETON STAFF — Light weight, easily moved 
from closet or storage space during special holi- 
days when the entire college is closed (except the 
library, that is). Sitting position seems to be the 
most popular model. 

SKINTIGHT TYPING GLoves—Designed with blunt 
finger tips for speed in typing in unheated areas 
Available in flesh color as well as ensemble- 
matching shades. 

Spot FinpER—Small, portable model for use in 
finding tray in card catalog where visiting chil- 
dren stored mother’s favorite earrings. 

THOUGHT TRANSFER SiGNS—Useful for notifying 
patrons of a change in the usual library schedul« 

WALL SURFACING FOR REST ROOMS AND PHONE 
BootHs—Soft enough to allow for the recording 
of poetry and messages, but hard enough to pre- 
vent permanent marking. Wipes clean in a mo- 
ment, like a magic slate. 


WORMHOLES FILLED AT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


A London woman earns a living by filling up 
wormholes in old books, each leaf being separately 
and patiently dealt with, the material being chewed 
or ‘‘pulped” and pressed into the hole. The charge 
is sixpence a hole. (November 1885). 

—Bookbinding and Book Producti: 
September 1950 
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TALKING SHOP .... 


—.. WE BROUGHT OUR PREVIOUS VOLUME 
to a close, with the June issue featuring 
international aspects of librarianship, we could not 
know that world events would largely monopolize 
the headlines and newscasts, making the Interna- 
tional Relations theme of the ALA conference in 
July even more timely than had been anticipated. 

Readers naturally turn to books for some of the 
background from which events of today have 
emerged. One volume to offer them is Egypt in 
Biblical Prophecy (Wilde) by Wilbur M. Smith, 
professor of English Bible at Fuller Theological 
Seminary and a long-recognized authority on Bibli- 
cal prophecy. For the past 20 years Dr. Smith has 
also been the author of Peloubet’s Select Notes on 
the International Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching. The first extensive examination of the 
subject of Egypt in Biblical prophecy that has ap- 
peared in the English language, this volume in- 
cludes a discussion of the general subject of the 
geography of Biblical prophecy, a chapter on Egypt 
in the history of the Hebrew people, a summary 
of the fantastic theory that the great Pyramid of 
Gizeh contains prophetic teachings, a rather full 
consideration of the prophecies themselves, and a 
chapter on Egypt in the prophetic literature and 
missionary literature of the nineteenth century. In 
addition to detailed bibliographic references, there 
is an interesting appendix giving Old Testament 
prophecies relating to Egypt in the approximate 
order of their deliverance, as well as an index to 
names and subjects, and one to Biblical references 

Such a volume engenders further interest in the 
Scriptures, interest that will be served by the recent 
publication of A Companion to the Bible (Ox- 
ford), the work of thirty-six French and Swiss 
scholars under the general editorship of J. J. von 
Allmen, which originally appeared abroad as V+ 
cabulaire Biblique. This is not the usual Bible 
dictionary, but a reference work in which the major 
theological terms and ideas are defined and ex- 
plained with the layman in mind—simply written, 
with no unnecessary technical jargon. H. H. Row- 
ley says in his preface to A Companion to the 
Bible: 

In the great periods of the history of the 
Church men knew what they believed, and a deeper 
theological interest today would lead to greater 
vitality in the Church. For theology is not some- 
thing dull and remote, -but 5 mething exciting and 
relevant. The Bible brings Good News to men, 
the stirring message of the wonder of God's love 
and the redemption whereby we can be lifted t 
share His life and power, and enter into His pur- 
pose for the world. No generation has been more 
thrilled than ours to deepen its knowledge of the 
mysteries of nature and the universe. To under- 
stand the spirit and will of the Creator of the 
universe, the mysteries of the purpose and destiny 
tor which man was created, is yet more thrilling. 

The Biblical proverb, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go: and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it,” is ably abetted by Sara Margaret 
Wright in her recent book, A Brief Survey of the 
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Bible (Loizeaux). Teacher of Bible in the Pont 

toc, Mississippi, High School for more than a 
dozen years, Miss Wright gives not isolated Bible 
stories, but a continuous flow of Bible truth from 
Genesis to Revelation, skilfully woven together 
and providing context for incidents and foundation 
for understanding. Short chapters and the author's 
simple, direct style make A Brief Survey of the 
Bible a welcome aid for individual or group Bible 
study 

These and many other volumes will be appro- 
priate to feature in exhibits marking National Sun- 
day School Week, September 28 to October 5 
(information available from National Sunday 
School Association, 542 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago) and National Bible Week, October 20-26 
(for which a variety of materials are available free 
from Laymen’s National Committee, Inc., 165 West 
46th Street, New York 36). The American Bible 
Society (450 Park Avenue, New York 22) also 
provides bookmarks with Bible readings for every 
day from Thanksgiving to Christmas. 

But don’t stop with the reference and study titles 
—there are so many other fascinating ones! For 
instance, The Life of Christ in Masterpieces of Art 
and the Words of the New Testament (Harper), 
with 44 plates in full color gravure, reproducing 
masterpieces of painting, fresco, mosaic, illumina- 
tion, enamel, sculpture, and stained glass. There is 
a most informative introduction by Marvin Ross, 
who selected the masterworks to be included. Dean 
Pike, until recently of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City, said of it: Few books 
have ever been printed that are more beautiful than 
this . . . the authentic Gospel story set forth with 
the finest reproductions that the artistic tradition 
has afforded. There are two editions: one with 
text from the King James Version; and a Catholic 
edition, with Douay text. 

Another tangent is provided in The Bible Cook- 
book (Bethany), which links faith and food, by 
Marian Maeve O'Brien, food editor of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, contributor to women’s maga- 
zines, and winner of a McCall’s “Award to Women 
in Radio and Television” for her TV cooking pro- 
gram. The Bible Cookbook provides, along with 
some 500 tested recipes, a wide array of tempting 
tidbits: information on diets and culinary habits of 
Hebrews and Christians of Biblical times, table 
graces, pertinent Bible verses. Less pertinent, it 
seems to us, are the Biblical names given to all the 
recipes—e.g., Chicken Jeremiah, Sauce Onesimus 
Eutychus Bread, Aeneas Sweet—which have no dis- 
cernible connection with the Bible references cited 
But the recipes are practical and good and Mrs 
O'Brien's notes linking food usage and preparation 
in Bible times with today are homey and helpful 
A particularly useful section is Feeding the Multi- 
tudes, giving “Ten Commandments for Feeding a 
Crowd” and ‘How to Estimate Costs’ as well as 
suggestions, menus, and recipes to serve 25. There 
is also a section of weights, measures, and defini- 
tions. This is a cookbook women will enjoy read- 
ing—but they will use it, too. 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


nee THE MOST CHARACTERISTIC educa- 
tional movement of the past 50 years is that 
which has created the modern public library and de- 
veloped it into broad and active service.” This state- 
ment was made by Theodore Roosevelt, 25th Presi- 
dent of the United States, who was not only a great 
statesman and citizen but a historian, author, editor, 
and advocate of libraries as well 


October 27 marks the 100th anniversary of his 
birth, and Americans and other peoples in many 
parts of the world will pay homage to the man who 
has been called the “most interesting American.” 


Libraries will make a special effort to honor the 
man of whom Hermann Hagedorn has written: 


He was seldom without a book—in bis hand or 
his pocket or within arm's reach, even in the Brazil- 
ian wilderness. 

The ALA Council, meeting in Kansas City in 
1957, unanimously approved this resolution urging 
libraries throughout the nation to join in the cen- 
tennial celebration of Theodore Roosevelt's birth: 


Whereas the national observation of the Centennial of 
Theodore Roosevelt will be held during the year 1958 with 
special celebration on Oct. 27, 1958, the 100th anniversary 
of his birth; and whereas the librarians of the country with 
their dedication to public service recognize in Theodore 
Roosevelt an outstanding example of one who devoted his 
life to serving his city, his state and his nation, who 
exemplified the heroic concept of American history, over- 
coming early physical handicaps, to become an advocate of 
the active life and to rise to the position of Chief Execu 
tive, who was always ready to fight for his beliefs, whether 
on the field of battle or of reform; who was skillful in 
achieving international understanding between two striving 
powers, receiving therefor the Nobel Peace Prize; who 
strove for human betterment in a wide variety of ways, 
advocating slum clearance, championing civil service and 
instituting national conservation of natural resources; and 
whose faith in his country and its people is enduring and 
inspiring; and whereas Theodore Roosevelt, in addition to 
his many notable accomplishments as statesman and citizen 
also made special contributions to the field of books, as 
historian, author and editor, and as advocate of libraries, 
declaring that: ‘Perhaps the most characteristic educational 
movement of the past 50 years is that which has created 
the modern public library and developed it into broad and 
active service,” now therefore be it resolved, that the 
American Library Association urges libraries throughout 
the nation to join in the celebration of the 100th Anniver- 
sary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt for appropriate 
observation of the Centennial year 


You may wish to begin your observance of the 
Roosevelt Centennial og October first and continue 
through the month. Or, you could begin on the 
actual day of Roosevelt's birth and extend the period 
through the month of November. No matter how 
you schedule your programing, do plan to maintain 
your exhibits and book displays for a period of at 
least a month. This gives people in your com- 
munity a greater opportunity to see the materials 
that you have developed. Any exhibit of any im- 
portance should be on display for a month, not only 
for the foregoing reason but because of the time 
spent in planning and executing a good exhibit. 


Librarians are invited to send articles, and de- 
scriptions of publicity material, booklists, annual reports, 
and other printed material to the editor of ‘‘The Crow's 
Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 8123 Kenwood Avenue, 
Chicago 19, Hlinois. 
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Because the time is short it would probably pe 
advisable to consider the matter of display materials 
frst. Your own collection of bound magazines 
should provide a rich source of display possibilities. 
During his lifetime Roosevelt was cartooned and 
caricatured by every magazine and newspaper in this 
country, as well as the world over. His magnetic 
personality, tremendous energy, to say nothing cf 
his famous grin and eyeglasses, made him the car- 
toonist’s dream boy. Old copies of magazines 
opened to show some of these famous depictions »f 
“T.R.” with explanatory notes will produce a nos- 
talgia in older visitors and create a new interest for 
younger ones. 


Some of the current magazines have already fea- 
tured articles on Theodore Roosevelt and as the an 
niversary draws near there will be many more. Do 
read “A Challenge to Americans” by Bruce Catton 
that appeared originally in This Week for October 
27, 1957 and in condensed form in the March 1958 
issue Of the Reader's Digest. It will help you to 
formulate ideas for the coming observance. So will 
the March 3, 1958 issue of Time magazine with its 
interesting long article and cover devoted to Roose- 
velt. Incidentally, take a good look at that cover 
You might copy something of the same kind for 
exhibit in your library, A montage can be made 
very simply with a good portrait and objects that tic 
in with the subject's life. In this case, such things 
as headlines from old news clips, campaign buttons 
a bull moose, and small] news pictures 


Send a note to your local editor, calling his at 
tention to this centennial year, and ask for his help 
in locating local items that can be used for display 
Theodore Roosevelt was loved and admired by mil- 
lions of people, many of whom saved all! kinds of 
souvenirs, campaign buttons, letters, and dozens of 
other things associated with him. There may be a 
half dozen people right in your own neighborhood 
who have one item or a dozen. Put them together, 
with full descriptive notes, and books from your 
own collection and you have a fine exhibit. A news 
story in a local paper announcing the observance 
and stating that the library is looking for items, 
such as mentioned, will certainly bring in som 
things. And just talking about what you would like 
to feature helps too. You talk to someone who 
talks to someone else and in this way you often find 
persons who own materials that they will be glad 
to lend to the library for display. 


The Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission 
which is located in the Theodore Roosevelt House 
at 28 East 20th Street, New York 3, has some fre¢ 
materials available in moderate quantities, without 
charge, as long as the supply lasts. Some of thesé 
are reprints of articles from magazines and _ the 
Congressional Record. Some of the more interesting 
titles are: 


“Theodore Roosevelt's Attitude Toward Labor’ by 
H. E. Gilbert 


“Theodore Roosevelt and the Children”’ by Francis 
W. H. Adams 
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“The Unknown Theodore Roosevelt’ 
Hagedorn 

“Theodore Roosevelt's Contributions To Our Coun- 
try” (Congressional Record) 

“Theodore Roosevelt and Conservation” 
sional Record) 

“Theodore Roosevelt and Family 
sional Record) 

“Theodore Roosevelt and American Agriculture” 
(Legislative Reference Service) 

“Centennial of the Birth of Theodore Roosevelt” 
(Congressional Record. Reading list submitted 
by Hon. Leo W. O'Brien) 

“Theodore Roosevelt Almanac 
mussion ) 

“A Call to the American People 
mussion ) 

‘Theodore Roosevelt—His Nine Reasons for Going 
to Church” (Centennial Commission ) 

“T.R.—the cowboy who rode herd on our natural 
glories” (This is a Sinclair advertisement that 
can be used in many ways. The copy is particu- 
larly good, such as: Most Americans think of 
Teddy Roosevelt as part bull moose and part 
steam-engine, But mostly, T.R. was the Fourth 
of July rared back and walking on its hind leg 
He was a man on fre for his country, and it was 
the natural glories of this land that 


by Hermann 


(Congres- 


Life”’ (Congres- 


‘Centennial Com- 


(Centennial Com- 


lit the fuse.) 


The Commission can also make available at spe- 
cial prices paperbound copies of some of Roosevelt's 
writings. Such titles as The Free Citizen, The 
Theodore Roosevelt Round-Up, Responsible Citi- 
zenship, and The Rough Rider ate 35c per copy and 
25c in quantities of ten or more copies. If your li- 
brary or Friends of the Library operate a book booth 
this might be a project 
worth oo gag Local group leaders of service 
clubs, such as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and school 
and Scout leaders, may also be interested in acquir- 
ing some of these volumes for their own use, Por- 
traits and busts can also be purchased through the 
Commission. All communications about any of 
these materials should be addressed to: Sidney 
Wallach, Assistant Director Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission. 28 East 20th Street, New 
York 

Hermann Hagedorn’s very fine book, The The 
dore Roosevelt Treasury, A Self-Portrait From His 
Writings, will increase your knowledge immeasur- 
ably and help you plan for the centennial. Each 
section of the book could be used as an exhibit head- 
ing if you have the space and the materials. Just in 
the event you do not have the book at hand. here 
are the headings: Ranchman, Hunter Naturalist, 
Emerging Hercules, Historian, Civic Ref 
Teacher of the Ideals and Disciplines of American 
Freedom, The Soldier, President, Father of a Family, 
Man of Letters, Adventurer in the Wide Waste 
Spaces, Friend of Cowboys and Kings, Preacher, 
Fighter for Social Justice, Defender Faith 

Look particularly at the section called Man of 
Letters for it is here that we learn the titles of some 
of Roosevelt's favorite books and, also. some of the 
ones he did not like—which makes him all the 
more interesting and human to people. Use the ma- 
terial in this section for an exhibit or bulletin board 
display or booklist and head it THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT’S FAVORITE BOOKS. There are dozens of state- 
ments in this section that could be quoted to spur 
interest in books and reading at any time, In fact, 
there are so many fine things that one begins to 
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wonder how we could have forgotten or neglected 
Theodore Roosevelt for so long a period. 

Theodore Roosevelt's America, edited by Farida 
A. Wiley, will certainly appeal to all naturalists and 
could help in planning an exhibit calling attention 
to Roosevelt as a nature lover and conservationist. 
A good standard or pictorial map of the Americas 
could be stapled to a bulletin board or display area 
and headed THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S AMERICA. Col- 
ored map pins or small colored flags could be used 
to mark his birthplace, his ranch living, his hunt- 
ing trips, his campaign trips, his adventures into 
South America, and so on. Explanatory cards af- 
fixed in close proximity to the map and suggestions 
for further reading on each journey or period would 
make a most interesting exhibit. 

You may wish to develop some kind of special 
program with a single speaker or with a group of 
speakers discussing Theodore Roosevelt's place in 
world history, his contribution to the development 
of America or any of a dozen different subjects. If 
you plan month-long programs on a single subject, 
usually, then you should not find it difficult to build 
four programs around this amazing and many-sided 
man. Make sure that you provide your audiences 
with lists of Roosevelt's books as well as books 
about him. Many people, who think of our 25th 
President only as a statesman and politician, will 
be delighted with him as a historian and man of 
letters. 

Some libraries may be interested in making us¢ 
of a new film rele: aa this spring. “Theodore Roose 
velt—American” is a half-hour ‘documentary, pro- 
duced for release to both the armed forces and the 
public by the Department of Defense, with the co- 
operation of the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Commission. It is priced at $57.98 and is available 
for sale only from’ United World Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29. A group of libraries might 
be interested in acquiring it and sharing costs, or 
it may be that some free depository in your area 
may have acquired it already and can make it avail- 
able on some other basis 

This is a centennial program that should be 
viewed with something more than an eye to pre- 
senting the happy recollections of an earlier age. As 
the men who make up the Commission have said, 
one of the purposes of this observance is “to sum- 
mon the resources of the past to help men face the 
challenge of the present.” 

And they continue: 

For us in America that challenge is to live Amer- 
question dividing the world 
whether man has the p capacity, under God, to govern 
himself, and to use the liberty th. at is bis to + ate 

vilization that shall | endure. Hear Theodore Rov 
prophetic words: "The fate of the twentiet/ 
century will inn small degree depe na upon the 
type of citizenship developed on the 

And finally 

To kindle in the American heart today the kind 
of fire that burned in Theodore Roosevelt’ s—h; 
passion for his untry, his faith in her future, hi 
longing that the quality of American citizenship 
might become an inspiration and a beacon to man 
kind—that is our purpose in asking you, our fellou 
Americans, and indeed, free 

im in the cente nnial observance. 

s 68 
Books supply the nourishment of calm demo 
cratic minds. Let books be available and accessible 
over the land 
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continent.” 


man everywhere, t 


Storer B. LuNtT 
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Weeding Standards and 
Regional Writers 


N° THAT REGIONAL LIBRARY WORKERS are on 
the road for the improvement of library serv- 
ice, with weeding more than a gleam in the eye at 
many an outpost, the need for regional lists of 
writers has become of first importance. Just as the 
standard catalogs went with the first line of library 
development, regional lists are a corollary to the 
newly-stimulated regional phase. It is time for us 
all to join the national weeding prophets and be- 
come prophets ourselves—to help launch, and con- 
tribute to, state and county guides to literature that 
must not be discarded. 

Such a book as America in Fiction by Otis W. 
Coan and Richard G. Lillard (published by Stan- 
ford) gives an assist with its area divisions. For 
my own area, the brand-new (February 1958) Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Extension, The Literary Mid- 
west, by David James Harkness, makes the best— 
and a most timely—contribution. States covered are 
Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Iowa clubwomen have published a selected “Our 
Iowa Authors” (a service and partial guide to our 
Mason City Iowa Room). But the real work is up 
to us and part of our librarians’ duty is to preserve, 
protect and defend our regional heritages. 


Ray Smit, Library Director 
Mason City, lowa, Public Library 


One for All—the Union Catalog 


| hyaprce4 SERVICE has long been a keynote 
in the library program at Appalachian State 
Teachers College. For many years the people of the 
community have been invited to avail themselves 
of the growing facilities of the college library. The 
college library is not the only source of library 
materials in this small community, however, and 
there was a distinct need to make the community's 
library resources readily available to the public. 

About ten years ago the head librarian at the 
college, William L. Eury, began to promote and 
organize a union catalog to be housed in the college 
library, listing all available library materials 
throughout the community. With the cooperation 
of the other librarians, one extra main entry card 
was typed during the cataloging and processing of 
new materials. A special ownership stamp was pro- 
vided to mark these cards for quick location of the 
material. 


The union catalog currently contains complete 
sets of cards on all books and materials in the 
college collection as well as main entry cards on all 
books in the juvenile library of the library science 
department, the music library (which is housed in 
the fine arts building on the campus), the libraries 
of the demonstration schools (both high schoo] and 
elementary school), and the curriculum laboratory. 
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This adds to the nearly 76,000 books in the college 
library approximately 10,800 other books in special 
interest areas. Besides the service it renders, the 
union catalog has been a constant source of local 
pride. Now the union catalog is being expanded to 
include books and materials located in the Watauga 
County Public Library, several small (but excellent) 
church libraries, and some special collections in the 
community. The librarian of ,one of the church 
libraries has permitted library science students at 
the college to borrow the shelf-list in order to type 
main entry cards for the college union catalog. 
Other libraries will be added as time and clerical 
assistance permit. 

Naturally, many problems have arisen during the 
process of building the union catalog. It has been 
found that lost books are not always reported, so 
some titles listed are actually no longer available. 
The need for separation of the union list from the 
college catalog has also been felt. It is believed 
that it would prove more satisfactory to have the 
union catalog for outside agencies in a separate 
catalog adjacent to the regular college card catalog. 
Thus, the union catalog would be easily accessible 
but would not interfere with regular college work. 

Many advantages have been seen as the college 
union catalog has grown and developed. The union 
catalog actually enlarges the collection of each li- 
brary agency in the area and has been very helpful 
in taking care of emergency needs by clubs, organi- 
zations, and other groups. Following a short period 
of instruction, the typing and filing of the cards for 
the union catalog can be done by any good typist 
in the community, giving many people with some 
spare time a chance to contribute to the cultural 
welfare of the community and render a real com- 
munity service. 

Ouive Moretz, Librarian 
Wilkes Central High School Library 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina 

and Cuar es D. Pipes, Instructor in Englis/ 
Appalachian High School 
Boone, North Carolina 


College Bookbindery 


M: COLLEGES which have binderies set them 
up as a separate department or as a part of 
the college print shop, but the bindery at North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas, is a depart- 
ment of the library, and its manager, George Truett 
Hardesty, is a teacher in the Department of Library 
Service. A close relationship between the bindery, 
librarian, and Department of Library Service is 
brought about, an important factor in the school’s 
book conservation program. 

A bookbinding course, taught by Hardesty, is 
another unique feature of the department's curricu- 
lum. Recently a student survey revealed that, of 
26 colleges and universities, none offer such a 
course, though most schools were found to include 
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some of the same general material in other library 
service courses, In 1953, Maung Kyah Ohn enrolled 
at NTSC under the Point Four training program 
for the express purpose of taking the library bind- 
ing course. He had been a foreman of a Burmese 
publishing firm. 

Hardesty’s brother, manager of the bookbindery 
from 1947 to 1950, wrote a thesis on the NTSC 
bindery, citing a number of advantages of colleges 
owning their own binderies. Among these were the 
time saved by a college-operated bindery, the fact 
that irreplacable books do not leave the campus but 
are under surveillance at all times, colleges are able 
to buy materials at the same prices as commercial 
companies, and college officials are not bothered 
with negotiations and bids. 

Located beneath the north wing of the main 
library, the bindery, has 1,500 square feet of plant 
area and an additional 500 square feet devoted to 
classroom and storage. Hand tools, an oversewing 
machine, Potdevin glue machines, Kwikprint stamp- 
ers, and a Meyers roller backer compose the bind- 
ery's equipment. 

Work is done as nearly as possible on an 
assembly-line basis, and the finest materials and 
equipment available are used. Minimum Class “A” 
specifications are used as production guides. 


Hardesty is the only full-time staff member in 
the bindery. About sixteen students are usually 
employed, and each works 18 hours a week. Two 
of the students serve as foremen and work 24 hours 
a week. 

Founded in 1928 by Kenneth W. Hunt, then a 
member of the art faculty, the bindery has stepped 
up production from 772 items repaired in that first 
year to a production of 9,505 books in 1956. Hunt, 
who had become interested in the field when he 
worked as a student assistant in the library, kept 
the interest until he returned to the school as a 
faculty member. The bindery was aided by three 
student assistants that first year and worked with 
small hand tools. 

Jerry McCarty 
Student Library Assistant 
North Texas State College, Denton 


Highlights of Study on Lamination 


A study of preservation of documents by lamina- 
tion begun by the Paper Section of the National 
Bureau of Standards on July 1, 1954, under the 
sponsorship of the National Archives, Army Map 
Service, Library of Congress and Virginia State Li- 
brary, was completed on June 30, 1957. The Bu- 
reau plans to incorporate the results of the study in 
various articles. 

Pending such publication, a brief report on the 
nature and conclusions of the project is presented 
as a matter of general interest. 

The purposes of the project were: (1) to develop 
specifications for cellulose acetate of commercially 
practicable quality that will have the maximum 
stability for lamination; (2) to determine whether 
pretreatment of documents with alkaline media is 
necessary or desirable; (3) to determine the in- 
creased tear and folding endurance resulting from 
the use of tissue reinforcement; (4) to investigate 
the effect of lamination on inks and paper; (5) to 
develop comparative data on typical flat bed and 
cylindrical lamination equipment; (6) to make a 
preliminary study of newer plastic films. 
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The following results have been achieved: (1) 
Complete specifications for cellulose acetate lami- 
nating film of maximum stability have been de- 
veloped through chemical and physical tests. One 
of the commercial films tested met the performance 
specifications. (2) It was concluded that “it appears 
that deacidification is desirable if a paper contains 
an appreciable amount of acid. In case a paper 
contains an excessive amount of acid, deacidifica- 
tion is highly desirable, especially if a high operat- 
ing temperature is used during lamination.” (3) 

. it is obvious that tissue adds materially to 
most of the measurable strength properties of a 
laminated document.” (4) “Lamination has little 
effect on paper if the paper is neutral or alkaline.” 
No work was done on the effect of lamination on 
inks. (5) It was concluded that satisfactory results 
can be obtained with either a flat bed or cylindrical 
press if proper techniques are followed. (6) It 
was concluded that newer types of plastic film ap- 
pear promising for lamination of documents, but 
such problems as delamination, proper adhesives 
and aging qualities would need to be studied in 
some detail. 

RANDOLPH W. CHuRCH, Librarian 
Virginia State Library 
Richmond 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 74) 


There are easy books. 
It makes me feel important when the teach- 
er sends me to the library to get informa- 
tion. 
I get to read to myself instead of out loud. 
I like the books especially for girls. 
I just like to come. 
5. I check out books from the Bookmobile. 
Never 115 Sometimes 163 Often 63 


I check out books from the Public Library. 
Never 189 Sometimes 108 Often 46 

I read library books at home. Never 22 
Sometimes 106 Often 201 


Other members of my family read library 
books at home. Never 44 Sometimes 156 
Often 180 


I would read more at home if: 

a. I had more time 157 

b. I could read better 52 

c. I had less homework 145 
The books were more interesting 41 
I didn’t play so much 199 
I watched fewer T.V. programs 213 
I didn’t read so many funny books 41 
Baby sitting; housework; go too many 
places; like to read better; had more 
books; too much noise at home; music 
lessons; go to bei too early; read 
enough at school; don't go to Book- 
mobile in summer; my parents won't 
allow it; too lazy. 


My parents help me with my school assign 

ments in reading. Yes 163 No 210 

I enjoy reading library books at home, 

at all 10 Sometimes 99 Very much 304 
(To be continued in October) 
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September 1958 
a nonprofit 


| tapers FOR THE BLIND, INC., 
organization in New York City, will develop 
for the Library of Congress 81/; rpm recordings and 
record players calculated to give the nation’s blind 
readers handier “talking books’ and up to 10 times 
as many as they now have by reducing the produc- 
tion cost per book. The player will be smaller, 
lighter, and more durable than the present machine 
and will play the new 7-inch record more than 
4 times as long as the 12-inch 331; rpm disc cur- 
rently used. 
t= te te 

The Board of Directors of the Resources & Tech- 
nical Services Division of the ALA at the 1958 
midwinter meeting adopted a Code of Fair Trade 
Practices. This code resulted from extensive con- 
sultation with librarians and representatives of the 
book trade. It is intended as an expression of good 
practices and it is hoped that it will serve as a 
helpful guide to librarians and those who sell to 
libraries. The code appeared in the November 1957 
ALA Bulletin under the title “Buying and Selling 
Books and Manuscripts; Some Canons of Good 
Practice.” 

A course in the Great Books may now be taken 
by television for three hours of college credit. 
Effective September 30, English H5 will be offered 
by “Sunrise Semester,’ the educational television 
program sponsored by WCBS-TV and New York 
University, in the New York area from 6:30 to 
7 A.M. on Tuesday and Thursday and from 7 to 
7:30 A.M. on Saturday. Further information may 

be obtained from: Director of Admissions, New 
a University, Washington Square, New York 3. 

The Yale University Library has received a gift 
collection of English bookplates from the 18th and 
19th centuries. The gift forms a “very substantial 
and desirable addition’ to the library's collection 
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of bookplates, which numbers 


100,000. 


approximately 

“State Plans under the Library Services Act,” 
issued by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as bulletin 1958 no. 10, is a summary 
of the plans of 35 states and Hawaii submitted and 
approved by June 30, 1957. The plans are outlined 
according to general aims and policies, methods of 
administration, and programs from January to June 
1957. The plans of states and territories that joined 
the program after July 1, 1957 will be represented 
in future publications. 

The papers of J. Bartlet Brebner, late Gouver- 
neur Morris professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity and an authority on Anglo-American and 
Canadian affairs, have been presented to the Co- 
lumbia University Libraries. The papers will be- 
come the nucleus of a projected collection of re- 
search materials dealing with the late professor's 
fields of interest, that would not otherwise be avail- 
able in this country. A memorial fund of $10,000 
is currently being raised for the purchase of such 
materials, including manuscripts and documents, 
covering Canadian history, modern British history, 
and English constitutional and legal history. 


The University of North Dakota has received a 
gift of $1,000,000 worth of securities for the con- 
struction of a new library from Chester Fritz, an 


international investment banker living in Rome who 
attended the university for two years. 
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Gilbert Highet radio talks in the current series 
will include: 

NUMBER 1—‘Shakespeare’s Dreams and Dreamers,"’ deal- 
ing with the part that dreams play in his work and in 
the lives of his characters. 

NUMBER 2—''The Adventurous Traveler,’ the story of 
Alexander William Kinglake and kis book Eothen, a 
remarkable travel book almost unknown today. 

NUMBER 3—'‘'The Philosopher Enthroned,’’ about Marcus 
Aurelius and his Meditations. 

NUMBER 4—'‘Useless Speeches,"’ in which Mr. Highet 
explains why he declines certain invitations to speak 
and confesses what kind of speeches his broadcasts are 
The program, which is heard over New York's 

station WQXR and other stations throughout the 

country, is available to additional stations on Book- 
of-the-Month Club transcriptions. 
te Le te 

The company that issues dramatized recordings 
based on the Landmark Books has introduced a new 
series of recordings on famous American docu- 
ments. In addition to presenting a single historical 
document, each recording also includes an account 
of the events that preceded the writing of the docu- 
ment, explanations of the document, and authentic 
songs of the period depicted. The first four records 
of the. series, known as Enrichment Records—Docu- 
ments of America, are “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” ‘The Gettysburg Address,” “The Bill 
of Rights,”” and “Patrick Henry's Famous Speech.” 
Complete information may be obtained from En- 
richment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 

The company has also dramatized four more 
Landmark Books on Enrichment Records: Thomas 
Jefferson: Father of Democracy by Vincent Sheean; 
The Vikings by Elizabeth Janeway; George Wash- 
ington: Frontier Colonel by Sterling North; The 
Sante Fe Trail by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 

te Le te 

Washington University Libraries (St. Louis 
Mo.) has received a special fond of $150,000 for 
the acquisition of research materials in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. The fund, which is set up 
in memory of Harry Brookings Wallace, former 
acting chancellor of the university, is in addition 
to the libraries’ regularly budgeted book funds. 
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The first complete bibliography of the writings 
of Noah Webster has just been published by the 
New York oo Library. The work, which was 
begun by Webster's great-granddaughter, Mary 
Ellsworth Ford Skeel, and completed by Dr. Edwin 
H. Carpenter, Jr., formerly editor of publications 
of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, represents a continuing work of more than 
forty years. 

The completed work totals 732 pages, including 
40 pages of collotype illustrations. The edition is 
limited to 500 copies, which are priced at $12.50 
each. Copies may be ordered from: Public Rela- 
tions Office, New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

he be Le 


Among recent gifts to the Stanford University 
Library are 5,000 volumes in the field of general 
literature, to be used as the nucleus for a proposed 
undergraduate library. Two unusual items con- 
tained in another gift are Anatole France's hand- 
written lecture notes and Madame de Pompadour’s 
personal copy of a French genealogical history. 
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It’s great to be kind and to heed each request 
As to hours each wants, and the day off that’s 
est. 

But, for work that moves 
you're a Head, you'll 
Treat each one alike and adhere to a schedule. 

Grace B. SPEAR 
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With the creation of the position of a children’s 
specialist in its Library for the Blind, the New York 
Public Library becomes the first of the nation's 
public libraries to assign a person to work with 
sightless boys and girls 

In addition to providing reading guidance to 
blind children and their parents, the work of the 
librarian, Effie Lee Morris, during the coming year 
will include a survey of existing library facilities 
for this group and the determining and developing 
of standards of satisfactory service. The results of 
the study and service program will be made avail- 
able to other libraries 
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The College of Saint Catherine, Saint Paul 
Minnesota, has named its collection of rare books 
in the field of children’s literature the Ruth Sawyer 

Collection, in honor of Ruth Sawyer Durand, well 
known storyteller and author who once taught at 
the college. Included in the collection are auto 
graphed copies of the author's own books and 
recordings of her telling some of her favorite sto- 
ries. The bookplate for the collection was designed 
by her son-in-law, author-illustrator Robert Mc 
Closkey 

Ve ee OL 

National Library Week for 1959 will be observed 
April 12-18, with Theodore Waller, vice-president 
of the Grolier Society, Inc., serving as chairman of 
the steering committee 
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Lawrence Clark Powell, head librarian at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, is author of 
the recently published A Southwestern Century, a 
bibliography of 100 books of nonfiction about the 
southwest. Published in an edition of 500 copies, 
it is illustrated by Tom Lea and published by J. E. 
Reynolds of Van Nuys, Cal. 
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Forthcoming “Carnival of Books” radio pro- 
grams (heard over Chicago's WMAQ) are: 
The Shield Ring by Rosemary Sutcliff 
The Great Wheel, a tribute to the author, Robert Lawson 
Bean Blossom Hill by Martha Kin 
Favorite Poems Old and New by Fielen Ferris 

Check the local station in your area for day and 
time of broadcast. 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Appropriation for the Library 
Services Act 


N AUGUST 1, the President signed the Labor- 

HEW Appropriations Bill (P.P. 85-580) with 
$6,000,000 for the Library Services Act program 
for Fiscal 1959. When this bill passed the House 
in April, it provided $5,000,000 for the Library 
Services Act program, a $2,000,000 increase over 
the Budget recommendation. In the Senate, this 
amount was further raised by $1,000,000. The 
$6,000,000 item for the LSA program was sus- 
tained by the House-Senate Conference Committee 
and approved on the Floor of both Houses of 
Congress. This appropriation is still $1,500,000 
short of the full amount authorized by the Library 
Services Act of 1956. 


College Housing Loans 


An amendment to the Housing Act authorizes 
increased funds for college housing and authorizes 
long-term Federal loans at low interest rates for the 
construction of new, or the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing, classrooms, laboratories, and academic facili- 
ties. ALA presented testimony in support of this 
new title in the assumption that the term “academic 
facilities’ includes libraries. This provision is in- 
cluded in S. 4035, a general housing bill, which 
passed the Senate on July 11 and was reported by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee on 
July 31. The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is currently holding hearings on a number 
of housing bills incorporating a similar provision. 
ALA is also filing a statement for inclusion in these 
hearings. 


Depository Library Law 


On July 9, the House Administration Committee 
reported H.R. 13140, a bill to revise the laws relat- 
ing to depository libraries, to the House for Floor 
action. This bill passed the House on July 21 and 
has been referred to the Senate Rules and Adminis- 
tration Committee. No action has been taken by 
this committee to date. 

This bill, introduced by Representative Wayne 
Hays (D., Ohio), aims to improve legislation gov- 
—_— the designation of depository libraries and 
distribution of Federal documents. 


National Cultural Center 


On June 20, the Senate passed S. 3335, intro- 
duced by J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) and 
Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.) which provides for the 
construction of a National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts in Washington, D.C., with funds 
raised by voluntary contributions. 
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House hearings were held on August 5 by the 
Public Buildings and Grounds Subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee of which Robert 
E. Jones (D., Ala.) is the chairman. 


Postal Rates 


The Postal Bulletin for June 19 contains new 
rulings in regard to mailings under the Book Rate 
and Library Book Rate. This explanation should be 
noted: 

Section 135.13. “The rate heretofore known as 
the ‘Book Rate,” which has been chargeable on 
books, 16-millimeter films, and 16-millimeter film 
catalogs, will be increased to 9 cents for the first 
pound plus 5 cents for each additional pound and 
extended to the items listed in new subparagraphs 
c to f in revised section 135.214 effective August 1, 
1958. In order that all of the articles mailed at the 
special rate for educational materials may be prop- 
erly identified the regulations have been changed to 
specify that the cover on each package will be 
marked ‘Educational Materials.’ Mailers who have 
envelopes, wrappers, and labels already printed 
with the endorsement ‘Book’ or ‘Book Rate’ may 
use them after August 1, 1958, until current stocks 
are exhausted. . . .” 


Section 135.14. “The rate heretofore known as 
the ‘Library Book Rate’ will be extended to include 
additional materials effective August 1, 1958. After 
that date the endorsement, ‘Library Materials,’ will 
be required. Wrappers, envelopes and labels al- 
ready printed with the old endorsement may be 
used after August 1, 1958, until stocks are ex- 
hausted.” 


Commission On Country Life 


Hearings on H.R. 11844, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Brooks Hays (D., Ark.), began July 9, 
before the Family Farms Subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee. Rep. Clark W. 
Thompson (D., Tex.) is Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee. Similar bills have been introduced in the 
Senate by Republican Senators Flanders (Vt.); 
Cooper and Morton (Ky.). 

ALA has filed a statement in support of this 
legislation to establish a “second” Presidential 
Commission on Country Life. The first Commis- 
sion was appointed 50 years ago, in August 1908, 
by President Theodore Roosevelt. The bill provides 
for the creation of a 25-man commission to make a 
two-year study of the development of our rural 
areas which will help the Nation to act wisely in 
this time of unprecedented change in country com- 
munity living: 

GERMAINE KRETTEK 
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.. ALLMEN, J. J. VON, ed. A Companion to the 
Bible. New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
479p. $6 

2. Applied Science and Technology Index. 

48- . New York, H. W. Wilson, 1958- . 

3. Berritt, N. J. and JACQUELYN BERRILL. 
1001 Questions Answered About the Seashore. 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1957. 305p. $5 

4. Bittle, BERCHMANS. A Saint a Day; ac- 
cording to the liturgical calendar of the Church. 
Milwaukee, Bruce, 1958. 356p. $5 
_5. BREWER, FRANCES JoaN. James Branch 
Cabell, a bibliography. Pt. I, Notes on the Cabell 
Collections at the University of Virginia, by Mat- 
thew J. Bruccoli. Charlottesville, University of 
Virginia Press, 1957. 2v. 

6. British Catalogue of Music. 1957- . Lon- 
don, Council of the British National Bibliography, 
1958. £4, including 3 interim issues. 

7. CALLATAY, VINCENT DE. Aflas of the Sky. 
New York, St. Martin's Press, 1958. 157p. $12.50 

8. CLason, W. E., comp. Elsevier's Dictionary 
of Electronics and Wave Guides; in six languages. 
Princeton, D. Van Nostrand Company, 1957. un- 
paged. $17.50 

9. COULSON, JOHN, ed. The Saints, a concise 
biographical dictionary. New York, Hawthorn 
Books, 1958. 496p. $12.95 

10. ENGLISH, Horace B. and AVA CHAMPNEY 
ENGLISH. A Comprehensive Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical and Psychoanalytical Terms. New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1958. 594p. $8 
_ 11, FERNALD, MERRITT L. and A. C. Kinsey. 
Edible Wild Plants of Eastern North America. 
New York, Harper, 1958. 452p. $6 

12. FLANAGAN, JOHN T. and A. P. Hupson, 
eds. Folklore in American Literature. Evanston, 
Illinois, Row, Peterson, 1958. $6.50 

13. FORRESTER, FRANK H. 1001 Questions 
Answered About the Weather. New York, Dodd, 
Mead, 1957. 419p. $6 

14. GROSBERG, JOHN. The E. U. P. Concise 
Russian and English Dictionary. New York, David 
McKay Co., 1956. 271p. $4 

15. HyMAN, CHARLES J., ed. Dictionary of 
Physics and Allied Sciences. German-English. New 
York, Ungar, Inc., 1958. 671p. $9 

16. JAQUES, RENATE, and ERNsT FLEMMING. 
Encyclopedia of Textiles. New York, Praeger, 
1958. 288p., 16 colored plates. $22.50 

17. Kinc, PETER and MARGARETHA. The 
E. U. P. Concise Dutch and English Dictionary. 
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Together with a concise Dutch grammar. New 
York, David McKay Co., 1958. 397p. $4 

18. MARCH, FRANCIS ANDREW, and FRANCIS 
A. Marcu, Jr. March's Thesaurus—Dictionary. 
Garden City, Hanover House, 1958. 1240p. $9.75 

19. MELLON, M. G. Chemical Publications, 
Their Nature and Use. 3d ed. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1958. 327p. $7 

20. PICKERING, JAMES S. 
swered About Astronomy. 
Mead, 1958. 420p. $6 

21. Row ey, H. H., ed. Eleven Years of Bible 
Bibliography. Indian Hills, Colorado, Falcon’s 
Wing Press, 1957. 804p. $7.50 

22. SMITH, ALEXANDER H. The Mushroom 
Hunter's Field Guide. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1958. 197p. $4.95 

23. WaLey, ARTHUR. Am Introduction to the 
Study of Chinese Painting. New York, Grove 
Press, 1958. (reprint of 1923 ed.) 262p. with 
xlix plates. 


1001 Questions An- 
New York, Dodd, 


Science and Technology 


A= A LONG SPELL OF WAITING, we are faced 
with an embarrassment of riches in guides to 
chemical literature. For we have recent revisions 
of both Crane and Patterson (C.R.B. Sept. 57) 
and Mellon's Chemical Publications.” The latter is 
distinguished for its good organization, following 
the general outline of earlier editions, and proceed- 
ing from primary sources (periodicals, documents, 
patents, dissertations) to secondary sources (index 
serials, abstract and review journals, bibliographies, 
reference works, textbooks, guides and directories. ) 
Designed for the teacher of chemical literature are 
the extensive appended library problems. The pref- 
ace and introduction give us a good idea of the 
rapid expansion of chemical literature from early 
times to the present, and the assistance of chemistry 
librarians and a specialist on patents lend added 
authority to this up-to-date bibliographic guide. 
Included with index serials is Industrial Arts 
Index, with the footnote, “In 1958 to be divided 
into Applied Science and Technology Index and 
Business Periodicals Index,” indication of the com- 
piler’s effort to note changes in publication. Hav- 
ing been issued for some months, Applied Science 
ind Technology Index® now appears to fulfill the 
high hopes of the Joint Committees on the Wilson 
Indexes, which gave such painstaking and careful 
consideration to the problem of adding new peri- 
odicals and restricting the scope to cover aeronau- 
tics, automation, chemistry, construction, electricity 
and electrical communication, engineering, geology 
and metallurgy, industrial and mechanical arts, ma- 
chinery, physics, transportation and related subjects 
Published monthly, except August, it includes 197 
journals, properly emphasizing the applied aspects 
of the fields listed. A check with Farber's Periodi- 
cals for the College Library shows that less than 
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half of the 50 journals in chernistry, geology and 
physics are included, omissions being chiefly for- 
eign publications and those containing original re- 
search. Further sampling indicates that only 20 per 
cent of the titles in A.S.&T.I. are listed in Farber, 
80 per cent being such specialized journals as 
American Perfumer and Aromatics, American Dye- 
stuff Reporter, or British Plastics. Thus the index 
is a great deal more valuable to a Technology Divi- 
sion or an Engineering School than to the small 
general college libraries, which must have as well, 
the more expensive abstracting services in chemis- 
try, biology and physics, if they can afford them. 
‘One entry under Books-Conservation and restora- 
tion struck this reviewer's eye, “Old gray book; 
new methods and simple chemistry can extend her 
life.’ Perhaps we may paraphrase, “Old gray li- 
brarian; new indexes can extend her services.” Cer- 
tainly this publication of Applied Science and 
Technology Index was very much in order. 

The third of Elsevier's series of multilingual 
dictionaries, Dictionary of Electronics and Wave- 
guides,” is a clearly printed, thumb-indexed list of 
established definitions of over 2,000 English words, 
with their French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch and Ger- 
man equivalents in parallel columns, and with sepa- 
rate indexes for each language, citing item number. 
Since the compiler will deal with the subjects of 
nuclear science and technology, and radiation in 
the next volume of the series, only a few terms 
relating to physical electronics are included in the 
present volume. British and American usage, gen- 
der, parts of speech, and other characteristics are 
noted. This dictionary will meet the growing need 
for up-to-date multilingual dictionaries created by 
the revolutionary advance of technical sciences in 
the last decade. 

The first bilingual Dictionary of Physics and 
Allied Sciences,“ of which the German-English 
volume has appeared, gives gender, parts of speech, 
field, English equivalent, variations in meaning and 
illustrative phrases for more than ten times as many 
terms as Elsevier, for it includes in addition to 
physics, the principal terms of mathematics, astron- 
omy, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, geophysics 
and meteorology, with their application in various 
branches of technology. Comparison of entries for 
A-Ak with a reveals only 15 identical entries 
in both, 71 only in Elsevier and 764 only in the 
Dictionary of Physics, which is the result of a 
decade of compilation of “a comprehensive stock- 
pile of entries.” Since definitions are not given, 
the volume will be most useful to theoretical physi- 
cists, Chemists, engineers and translators. 

Though Dr. Horace B. English was a member of 
the Advisory Board of Warren's Dictionary of 
Psychology (1934), he does not include it among 
the acknowledgements to dictionaries quoted in his 
new Comprehensive Dictionary of Psychological 
and Psychoanalytical Terms.” Nor does he quote 
from Hinsie and Shatsky’s Psychiatric Dictionary. 
In his definitions of over 13,000 terms, he has stuck 
closer to the field than Warren, has included many 
new terms, ¢.g., nearly 300 terms in the letter M 
which are not in Warren, and, by his own admis- 
sion, has “exposed ;his; opinions with perhaps in- 
decent plainness.” This will, of course, give rise to 
controversy, but his long preoccupation with the 
terminology of the field, the wit and wisdom re- 
vealed in his excellent preface, which so clearly 
explains the scope (all frequently used terms), 
treatment (meaning stated in the language of those 
who use it), and structural plan, will convince the 
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reference librarian that this is a dictionary for ‘‘first 
purchase.” 

Not new information but the attractive and 
imaginative organization of facts will recommend 
the new series of 1001 Questions Answered, of 
which volumes on the seashore,’ the weather “ and 
astronomy ™ by well-known authorities have ap- 
peared. All of these supply historical, biographical, 
or descriptive information in nontechnical lan- 
guage, profusely illustrated with drawings and 
photographs, arranged under logical divisions of 
the subject, with appended analytical indexes, tables 
and bibliographies. Though most admirably suited 
for home purchase, the inclusion of frequently 
asked questions, the authority of the compilers and 
the clarity of the explanations will recommend 
these to public libraries and to those schools which 
can afford supplementary handbooks in addition to 
standard encyclopedias. Other volumes on insects, 
birds and trees, by Teale, Cruickshank and Platt, 
“will provide concise and accurate information on 
every conceivable phase of the several subjects” if 
they observe the standard set by those already 
published. 

With no desire to compete with other books but 

a desire to induce beginners to read other more 
pnw and learned works, Vincent de Callataj 
has prepared for Atlas of the Sky a series of 36 
plates on which the stars are represented as white 
dots on a dark ground, graded in size according to 
their brightness. With their aid, those watchers of 
the sky with naked eye may recognize groups of 
stars or individual stars. Accompanying charts 
showing the boundaries of individual constellations 
and the names or designations of the principal 
stars, with explanatory notes which provide a brief 
elementary outline of modern astronomy. This 
handsome volume was originally published with 
French text, which has here been translated with a 
preface by Sir Harold Spencer Jones 

The Mushroom Hunter's Field Guide.* 
at such length in the New Yorker for June 28, 
1958, contains excellent photographs and _ brief 
notes on the habitat, field characteristics and edibil- 
ity of 124 species commonly found in the Great 
Lakes region, the western and northeastern United 
States, being weakest for the southern states 
Though intended for use in the field, where identi- 
fication is easiest, the nontechnical approach and 
excellent photographs will recommend it for ref 
erence collections. 

Edible Wild Plants of Eastern North America,” 
which since its first appearance in 1943 has achieved 
an excellent reputation, has been brought up to date 
with respect to nomenclature and currently accepted 
interpretations of certain species, in acco indi ance with 
the eighth edition of Gray's Manual and the new 
Britton and Brown. However, its reviser freely ad- 
mits in his preface that though some of the original 
plates have been replaced, “this edition is very 
nearly a facsimile of the first edition,” a greatly 
appreciated bit of frankness. 


reviewed 


Of Saints and Biblical Scholarship 


Of two recent volumes on the 


saints, the one 
edited by John Coulson * with 59 contributors, all 
Catholic, has the greatest reference value, being a 
concise biographical dictionary of 2,238 saints — 
martyrs, arranged alphabetically by name, with 

appended calendar of feast days and a brief bibliog- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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raphy. Though Butler's well-known Lives of the 
Saints gives much fuller biographical and biblio- 
graphical information, a comparison of the letter A 
indicates that Coulson’s volume has omitted only 
the 65 blessed found in Butler. Sketches vary in 
length according to the importance of the saint, 
those for Aloysius Gonzaga, Anselm, and Augus- 
tine, for example, being more than two columns in 
length. As an added reference feature, there are 
16 pages of full-color reproductions and 160 pages 
of black and white illustrations, representing the 
work of outstanding artists, to which page ref- 
erences are given at the end of the sketches. For 
those libraries and homes unable to afford the much 
more expensive Butler, this one volume should 
prove to be an interestingly written, authoritative 
source. 

More suitable for home purchase is A Saint a 
Day,’ short, well-written sketches of saints and a 
few blesseds, usually of the first saint found under 
a date in Butler. For the month of October, all 
saints mentioned are found in Butler except Blessed 
Josephine Leroux, martyr. 

Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography™ reprints 
the book lists of The Society for Old Testament 
Study, 1946-1956, containing short descriptive and 
evaluative notices of books, not articles, arranged 
in each annual section under such subjects as his- 
tory, text and versions, literary criticism, Dead Sea 
Scrolls, etc., with a brief index to these subjects and 
an author index. This substantial bibliography of 
Old Testament scholarship was compiled under the 
editorship of H. H. Rowley who has also written 
the introduction to A Companion to the Bible,’ an 
English translation of Vocabulaire Biblique which 
appeared in 1954. The signed articles draw on the 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
omit bibliography, but give citations to chapter and 
verse in what the compiler intends “as a popular 
manual of biblical theology the principal ideas of 
which are classified alphabetically.” The limited 
number of longer articles on such subjects as bap- 
tism, death, good, Israel, are supplemented by many 
see and see-also references, and being simply writ- 
ten by Protestant scholars it should serve as a good 
one-volume source of Protestant interpretation of 
“the spirit and will of the Creator of the universe, 
the mysteries of the purpose and destiny for which 
man is created.” 


Language and Literature 


Folklore in American Literature * brings together 
in 12 sections (The Indian, devil tales, ghost tales, 
Negro tales, folk songs and ballads, etc.) selections 
of prose and verse which illustrate the artistic use 
of folklore by American authors. The discrimi- 
nating selection, the appended biography, bibliog- 
raphy and index of authors and titles, as well as 
the introduction and critical notes accompanying 
each selection, produce an anthology of reference 
value in a subject of wide interest. 

Two handsomely printed volumes record the 
writings of James Branch Cabell* and what has 
been written about him. For each of his books, 
chronologically arranged, is given a detailed de- 
scription of format and contents, with citation to 
reviews in some cases. There is also a section of 
biography and criticism arranged alphabetically by 
author, and a chronology of Cabell’s books and 
contributions to books and magazines. The accom- 
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panying volume is a listing of all the impressions 
of all the editions of James Branch Cabell’s works 
now in the Alderman Library of the University of 
Virginia, with notes of textual variations revealed 
by sample collation. Surely the subject of this 
painstaking work must feel quite set up, for he has 
obligingly supplied a foreword which expresses his 
admiration for the skill and thoroughness of the 
bibliographer. 

Two small bilingual dictionaries from the Teach 
Yourself series may well be considered by small 
libraries who cannot afford more expensive vol- 
umes. One is Russian and English,“ the other 
Dutch and English,” the first containing 12,000 
terms in the Russian-English section and 10,000 in 
the English-Russian section; the second containing 
about 5,000 more in each section. The clear but 
small print, the introductions to grammar, and the 
up-to-dateness of these volumes, as well as their 
modest price, will recommend them, as well as 
others in the series, to small libraries. 

Those familiar with March's Thesaurus-Diction 
ary™ will not have to be reminded that it contains 
both brief definitions and equivalents, that new 
editions of the original 1902 edition appeared in 
1925 and 1930. Out of print since the early 1940's 
it is now reissued with a supplement which lists 
and defines some 1,800 words which have come 
into use or acquired new meanings since 1900 
beginning with A-bomb. It is good to have this 
standard work back in print. 


Art and Music 


Music libraries will hail the first annual volume 
of The British Catalogue of Music,’ cumulating 
three quarterly issues and recording music and 

books about music published in Great Britain dur- 
ing 1957, arranged in classified order, prefaced 
with an alphabetical section under composers, titles, 
arrangers, instruments, etc. The classification em- 
ploys letters of the alphabet, A and B being devoted 
to musical literature, C through Z to music, scores 
and parts. Full information is properly given in the 
classified section. The compilers feel that it will 
become as much a part of the musician's world as 
the B.N.B. has become part of the bookman’s. If 
so, it will be because music libraries make it avail- 
able. 

Decorative fabrics from antiquity to the begin- 
ning of the 19th century are the subject of the 
Encyclopedia of Textiles. A brief history and a 
list of sources will allow one to see at a glance 
which museums are most heavily represented among 
the 500 halftone reproductions and 16 color plates 
which make up the body of Dr. Jaques’ extensive 
revision of an earlier work. Dr. Jacques is Ger- 
many’s best-known specialist in the textile field and 
her work will be appreciated by scholar and de- 
signer alike. 

Reprinteed without revision is Arthur Waley’s 
Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting,” 
which is more text than shadowy reproductions of 
Chinese paintings outside of China. 


“There is nothing on earth more exquisite than 
a bonny book, with well-placed columns of rich 
black writing in beautiful borders, and illuminated 
pictures cunningly inset.” 
—GBS in Saint Joan 
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For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


HEN SEVENTEEN LIBRARIES in northern Cali- 

fornia, most of them county libraries, agreed 
to embark on a centralized purchasing and catalog- 
ing project under the Library Services Act, they 
were asked to summarize how the time saved could 
be used to enrich their services. Clerical time could 
be turned to good advantage in many ways, it was 
found, and the professional time released would 
help to ease the shortage of trained personnel, 
which is especially acute in Northern California 


The majority of the libraries had similar prob- 
lems, the most pressing of which seemed to be time 
for more visits to branches and stations, more train- 
ing of branch and station personnel, and more care- 
ful book selection and improving the collections. 

Since clerical as well as professional personnel 
will be released from cataloging routines, some of 
the “enrichment” plans submitted to the California 
State Library involved transfer of their duties into 
the “book upkeep” work. This may not seem to be 
a direct “enrichment of service,’ but nobody can 
deny that a well-kept book collection will ulti- 
mately result in a well-pleased public 

Suggested projects fell into several categories 


I. Development of personnel 

A. Branch and station visits 

B. Work with attendants at their posts on reference 
books, book selection, etc 

( In-service training meetings at headquarters 

D. Advisory and consultative meetings with staff. 

E. Compilation of staff and branch manuals. 

F. Training staff to work with children. 


Wl ‘ork on the book collections. 


A. Better book selection, through more careful 
study of present stock, and a more consistent 
weeding program 

B. Emphasis on certain fields, such as government 
documents, reference books, and additions 
to strengthen weaker sections of collection 

C. Physical improvement and freshening up of 
older bookstock. 

D. Work on the collections 
and at headquarters, in 
searching for requests, etc 


both in the branches 
shelf reading, 


Replanning the library's routines and space 

A. More clerical help to be available for quick 
and efficient service at public desks. 

B. Reassignment of staff duties to use staff abilities 
to better advantage 

C. Study of routines to eliminate and streamline 
procedures 

D. Study of space to provide easier working con 
ditions. 


Publicizing the library's services 

A. Utilizing clerical help-to do displays, mimeo 
graphing booklists, news letters 

B. Professional time to do book talks, newspaper 
publicity, preparing book lists 

C. Planning special events, new kinds of programs 


Additions 
A Initiation of, or increasing, special services 
I 
-ilms 


of new types service. 


* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, country, and regional library work to Mrs 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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2. Phonograph records 
3. Picture collections 
4. Pamphlet collections 
B. Extension of service to > en groups, such as 
shut-ins and the aged. 


VI. Increasing activities directly with the public 


A. More intensive and extensive reference work 

More readers’ advisory work. 

More aid in using library tools. 

Development of work with young people 

Development of work with children, including 
storyhours and summer reading programs 

Children’s librarians to spend more time with 
parents concerning children’s reading. 

Developing further community contacts 


adening the library's horizon. 

Helping to organize groups, such as Friends ot 
the Library. 

Working on surveys, to study the library's place 
in the community. 

Planning cooperative programs and 
with other libraries. 

D. Planning for functional consolidation with 

other libraries, where practical. 


activities 


The statement pointed out that the conservative 
estimate of time released per library for these addi- 
tional services is 40 hours a week. On the basis of 
the seventeen participants in the center, this repre- 
sents 680 hours per week total, or 35,360 hours of 
released time per year—the equivalent of one addi 
tional full-time person on the staff of each library 
This factor alone should greatly increase the quality 
and extent of service in these libraries. Further, 
with better developed card catalogs and improved 
book ordering and processing made _ possible 
through the Center, the standards and services in 
each participating library should certainly be raised 


Not Over Your Dead Body, Please 


The above ,list of projects which are being 
planned and carried out by the libraries partici- 
pating in the Northern California Processing Center 
should give every librarian pause. More and more 
libraries are taking advantage of opportunities pre- 
sented through cooperation and the larger unit of 
service. More and more are realizing that their 
patrons are the ones who suffer through non 
cooperation. So may we plead with those who still 
adamantly declare that cooperative practices will be 
introduced into their libraries only over their dead 
bodies. It can happen. In fact, it has happened in 
one library we know of, where within weeks after 
the librarian’s death the board of trustees passed a 
motion joining a regional library system! So when 
we plead, “wot over your dead body, please,’ we 
mean just that. Cooperative practices will increase 
and improve, the larger unit of service will also 
grow and improve. They will improve faster if 
there are no stumbling blocks in the road, such as 
librarians’ bodies, dead in body or dead in spirit 
Life will be much more stimulating and worthwhile 
if we can all sit down together, solving each prob 
lem in cooperation as it arises 
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Displays for the Month 


(See descripti nat righi) 


This back-to-school display at Fanwood, N.]J., 


Memorial Library featured the slogan, “Help Your- 
self to Good Grades—Use the Library's Reference 
Books,”’ surrounded by slates bearing the names of 
various reference aids. The schoolhouse was three- 
dimensional with doors that opened and a real bell 


A SCIENCE FOR YOI 
book jackets with 
were spaced ast 


ais pia) 
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designate three areas 


AT LEFT: Players and book jackets in the baseball 
game display at Edmonson High School, Baltimore, 
Md., were given a three-dimensional appearance by 
being attached to the board with bank pins. The 
players were cut from poster paper and painted 
The diamond and the pitcher's plate were stapled 
to the board. 


Most TALKED-ABpouT DispLay 


A magazine blouse advertisement was clever 
adapted for bulletin board use by a seventh 
student at Lakeview Junior High School, St 
Shores, Mich. Cardboard and construction 
were used for the figures, which were clothed in 
cotton print blouses and trimmed with ribbon 
harmonize. The hair was made from black ys 
attached with plastic glue. Petal skirts were made 
of construction paper and the stems and leaves were 
made from green paper satin ribbon. Wax crayons 
were used to outline facial features and blouse de 
tailing and to paint the glove. These figures, to 
gether with some of the most colorful book jackets 
from a new order of books, were mounted on a pale 
yellow background to make the most talked 
display of the year. Reports the librarian, “The 
books are dog-eared and the end of the reservations 
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A simplified combination of books and of news- 
paper clippings was used at Greenwood, S.C., City 
and County Public Library in recognition of Na- 
tional Newspaper Week. Letters and words cut 
from newsprint were arranged at top of poster to 
read, YOU'RE UP ON THE WORLD WHEN YOU READ 
YOUR NEWSPAPER. Background was blue with 
black lettering, and around the borders were pasted 
various newsprint titles, such as Personals, Sports, 
Editorial Comment. Below the poster were books 
on the history of journalism and a copy. of a local 
paper. 

s 8 


The use of an ostrich and the title WORTH LOOK- 
ING INTO presented an opportunity for the librarian 
at Guymon, Okla., Senior High School to display 
jackets from a variety of books 





SEND AME 
AVITENS 
LETTELKS 


MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71" 


Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful display 
signs. with Mitten’ s Letters, pre-packaged in in- 
genious compact Master Sets with free cabinets 
for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof shelves 
simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
Mitten’s Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send 
for your free Sampler Kit today! 


we9s 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St.. N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters, 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 
Sign Master Kit 

MY NAME 


ADDRESS . 


DEP séstac oo See. ic. ¢ CURE... 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIE 


Library Reading At Home 
and At School 


reo MY FIRST YEARS at Casis School, Jose- 
phine Wortham was 6th grade teacher and 
she is what I would call the faculty's answer to a 
librarian’s dream. She planned and discussed her 
units with me in terms of library materials and de- 
sired outcomes; she invited my participation in class 
activities; and she was always full of good ideas as 
to how to make the library and reading more vital 
in child life. It is not surprising that she eventually 
became a very fine elementary librarian in another 
Austin school. 

One day last spring she sent me a copy of a “Li- 
brary and Home Reading Inventory” which she was 
planning to have filled out by her children and their 
parents. I was not too excited about it since the re- 
plies probably would not give a truly accurate pic- 
ture. At least it would bring to the attention of 
children and their parents some aspects of libraries, 
books and reading which we consider important, so 
I urged her to go ahead. Her summary of re- 
sponses and conclusions have proved so revealing 
that I am going to share them with you. And be- 
cause the material is quite extensive, it will intro- 
duce a new practice on this page, the continued 
story, Children’s answers will be given this month 
and the resume on parents together with conclu- 
sions will .>pear in October. 

Purpose of the study: 
1. To help parents who feel that their children 


should do more reading for pleasure in the 
home. 


To determine the present attitudes of children 
toward reading and the extent to which the 
reading of library books is engaged in at 
home. 


To find out some of the practices and tech- 
niques which have proved to be effective in 
order that they may be shared with those who 
desire help. 


To find out some of the reasons why children 
do not read the amount desired by their 
parents in hope that by looking objectively at 
the entire list some conclusions might 
reached which would offer concrete help and 
guidance in this special area. 

To determine children’s attitude toward the 
school library in an effort to evaluate some of 
the practices and thus be able to improve the 
library program of the school. 


To make parents aware of the school's in- 
terest in children’s reading at home and to 
cause them to look critically at the guidance 
(or lack of guidance) which they are giving 
their children. It is hoped that the evaluation 


School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 
Editor 


would result in more reading for pleasure in 
the homes. 
Josephine Wortham 
Harris School Library 





Name 


Grade - 


LIBRARY READING INVENTORY 
Pupil Self-Evaluation Chart 
No 5 


very well 180 


I like to read. Yes 416 
I think I can read 
well 187 poorly 22 
I like to come to the library. Yes 389 No 6 
The reasons I like to come to the library: 

I can check out books. 

I can get books to read to my brothers and 
sisters. 

There are many different kinds of books. 

It is nice and quiet; I can concentrate. 

It gives me something to do in my spare 
time. 

I like to look at pictures. 

It's fun; I can relax 

I like the encyclopedias. 

I love to read. 

It gives me a chance to read, 

I can get information. 

I like responsibilities; I like to help in the 
library. 

The children and the librarian are nice to 
help. 

I like to share books and stories. 

I like to learn new things. 

I get ideas for drawing. 

The library helps me with my school work 
spelling, class projects, science, reports, 
social studies. It helps with Scouts. 

It gives me an opportunity to learn about 
the library. 

The library is better than music. 

I can choose books that I am interested in 
and that fit my level. 

The library gets a person interested in read- 
ing. 

I do not have to take tests. 

The stories are exciting. 

It takes my mind off school work. 

There are lots of true books. 

The library is an all round nice place— 
scenery, color, plants, pictures—etc. 

I like books of adventure and of other 
countries, 

I like to explore books. 

The library has my favorite books. 

It keeps you from having to buy books. 

You are not “bawled out’ for overdue 

s 
I can find out how to make things. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Book Review Digest 
Reprint Questionnaire 


AS MANY LIBRARIANS KNOW, all of the annual 
volumes of the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 
from 1905 to 1945, inclusive, are now out of print. 
The Wilson Company is frequently urged by sub- 
scribers who lack complete sets (or who wish to 
replace badly worn copies) to reproduce these 
volumes by photolithography. 

Therefore, early this month the Company will 
circulate a questionnaire to libraries and booksellers 
to ascertain whether there is sufficient interest and 
financial support to warrant reproducing any or all 
of the o.p. volumes. The questionnaire will show 
a proposed price for each volume, based on esti- 
mates of manufacturing costs. Those replying will 
not be asked to make an absolute commitment, but 
only to indicate their “probable intention’ to pur- 
chase. On the basis of the replies received, the 
Company will decide whether it is feasible to re- 
print any or all of the o.p. volumes, and the size 
of the printings, if undertaken. The results of the 
questionnaire will be announced in the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN later in the fall. 


If the decision is to reprint the volumes, the 
work will probably be done in small groups of 
volumes and will be spread over a period of as 
much as two or two-and-a-half years. There will 
thus be an opportunity for budget-minded libraries 
to spread the cost of the volumes over a period of 
time. 


A large response to the questionnaire is greatly 
to be desired. Any librarians who fail to receive 
the questionnaire but are interested in this matter 
are cordially invited to write for a copy of the 
questionnaire and reply form. 


Cumulative Book Index 


Subscribers Vote for 2-year 
Cumulations 


In April 1958 the following letter was mailed 
by The H. W. Wilson Company to all subscribers 
to the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX: 


This year we are celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of 
The Wilson Company and, incidentally, the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the CUMULATIVE Book INpEX. It was in 1898 
that H. W. Wilson published Volume 1, Number 1 of 
“CBI,” which for decades has been the standard biblio- 
graphic guide to books published in the English language. 

And now this venerable publication is in trouble! A 
victim of the inflationary spiral—greater than was foreseen 
when we last adjusted subscription rates in 1954—the 
CBI is ‘‘in the red’’ today and unless prompt action is 
taken the deficit with which it is faced will increase with 
each passing year. It is clear that there must be an increase 
in subscription rates. The size and extent of this increase 
will depend on whether economies can be found to offset 
any part of it. 

In_ this-connection, - we. - have: been» amalyzing* costs‘ and 
procedures in the hope of discovering ways in which 
expenses may be decreased without violating CBI's high 
standard of comprehensiveness, bibliographic detail, and 
accuracy. This search will continue. At the present time, 
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however, there appears to be just one salient possibility for 
economy, and it is in this connection that we would like 
the benefit of your advice and assistance. 

The largest single item of cost in the CUMULATIVE 
Book INpex is the production of the huge 4-year perma- 
nent cumulations (e.g., the 1949-1952 volume). If the 
4-year volumes are to be continued, recent studies indicate 
that substantial increases in all annual subscription rates 
—50 per cent or more—would be necessary to bring the 
CUMULATIVE Book INDEX again into “‘the black.’ 

If, on the other hand, it would be possible to substitute 
2-year permanent cumulations (similar in size and format 
to the 1953-1954 volume) in the future, our studies indi- 
cate that up to $200,000 could be saved. If this saving 
can be realized, the increase in CBI subscription rates, 
although still necessary, would be more moderate. 

And so, the question is, are the 4-year cumulations so 
necessary that their publication must be continued? Or is 
it possible to substitute 2-year permanent cumulations, as 
in the case of Reapers’ GuiIpE and most other Wilson 
indexes ? 

It is recognized, of course, that the 4-year cumulations 
mean fewer alphabets over the years, thereby producing a 
saving in searching time. It is probable, however, that the 
importance of this factor diminishes in value for many 
subscribers as the volumes grow older. As a matter of 
fact, the Company has been concerned for some time as to 
whether the high costs of publishing (and these are still 
rising) have not made publication of the 4-year volumes a 
luxury which the subscribers, both libraries and bookstores, 
can ill afford. 

In addition to the saving in production costs there are 
other factors which are favorable to the smaller unit of 
cumulation. For example, the 1953-1956 4-year cumula- 
tion now in preparation will not be ready for distribution 
to subscribers until the end of 1958 at the earliest—or 
about 24 months after the end of the period covered. A 
2-year cumulation, on the other hand, could be delivered 
to the subscribers within approximately 10 or 11 months. 

Another factor to consider is the matter of shelving and 
storage. As you know, because of their large format, the 
4-year cumulations require special shelving or revolving 
stands in many libraries and bookstores; whereas the 2-year 
“shelf size’ cumulations can utilize standard shelves and 
counters. 

The purpose of this letter and the enclosed preference 
ballot is to give all our subscribers an opportunity to advise 
us on this important question. We know that you will 
weigh and balance the above factors along with others 
that may occur to you in helping us reach a decision. 


Tabulation of votes received in response to this 
letter has now been completed. Replies were re- 
ceived from 5,724 subscribers, or slightly more than 
60 per cent. This is considered an unusually good 
and representative return in such a matter. 

The votes were distributed as follows: 

Votes Pet. 
Favoring 2-year cumulations .. 5,226 91.3% 
Favoring 4-year cumulations .. 364 6.3% 
Blanks and miscellaneous .... 134 2.3% 

In view of the overwhelming nature of the sub- 
scriber vote, The H. W. Wilson Company an- 
nounces that the 1953-1956 4-year cumulation of 
the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX now in prepa- 
ration will be the last such cumulation to be pub- 
lished. In the future, 2-year “‘shelf-size’’ permanent 
cumulations will be published, beginning with the 
1957-1958 cumulation which will be published in 
the fall of 1959. 

Renewal bills to be mailed to CUMULATIVE 
BOOK INDEX subscribers this fall and next 
spring will of necessity show increased subscription 
rates; but these increases will be less than if the 
subscribers had voted to continue the 4-year cumu- 
lations. 
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At San Francisco 


In the resolutions presented at the closing session 
of the highly successful ALA Conference in San 
Francisco in July, The H. W. Wilson Company was 
formally thanked for its contribution in publishing 
without expense to ALA the illustrated biographi- 
cal directory Facts and Faces: The ALA Council in 
1958 which was distributed in the official envelopes 
to all registrants at the conference. The booklet, 
consisting of short biographical sketches and por- 
traits of the 166 ALA Councillors, was compiled by 
a committee of the ALA Reference Services Division 
under the chairmanship of Dorothy E. Cole, and in- 
cluded a Foreword by Lucile M. Morsch, president 
of the ALA. Because of the unexpectedly large regis- 
tration at the conference all stock of the booklet 
was exhausted and we regret that no further copies 
can be supplied. 

Also announced at San Francisco was the election 
of John Fall, chief of the economics division of the 
New York Public Library and a director of The 
Wilson Company, as vice-president and president- 
elect of the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion of ALA. 


Good Company 


Van Cliburn, Red Buttons. Bob Cousy, Polly 
Bergen—what do all of them have in common? 

Together with Bennett Cerf, Eddie Arcaro, and 
twenty others, they will all be found in the Septem- 
ber 1958 issue of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 

Once again, you can read all the details about the 
backgrounds, childhood, hobbies, careers and other 
interesting facts of people in the news, Want to 


know, for instance, what Van Cliburn’s full name 
is? You'll find it on page 26 of the September CB 
(It's Harvey Lavan Cliburn). When was Red But- 
tons born, and what is his real name? Page 21. 
(February 5, 1919; Aaron Chwatt). Whose com- 
pease of jokes and anecdotes were characterized 
y the Herald Tribune in the following manner 

They're “‘as fresh as possible, with a sprinkling of 
old friends refurbished or dry-cleaned, equipped 
as the editor says in his foreword—'with this year's 
license plates’? Page 24. (Bennett Cerf) 

Besides a musician, actor, basketball player, sing- 
er, publisher, and jockey, others featured in this 
issue of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY are Judge Ron- 
ald N. Davies; university professor Arthur Bestor; 
Canadian Minister of Trade Gordon Churchill; 
President Hernan Siles Zuazo of Bolivia; General 
Randolph McC. Pate of the U.S. Marine Corps; 
President Francois Duvalier of Haiti; Yugoslav 
writer Milovan Djilas, and many others. 

If you would like a free sample copy of a past 
issue of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY . write to Dept 
LP and one will be sent to you. 
sistently interesting, 
people indispensable. 

When Nelson Rockefeller recently announced his 
availability as candidate for nomination as Governor 
of New York, a photo of Mr. Rockefeller in the 
New York Times showed him seated in his library. 
Observers noticed that on one shelf in the back- 
ground were at least 8 volumes of the CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK, a fact which pleased 
us no end. It shows how CB gets around. Nelson 
Rockefeller himself was written up in the CB 
YEARBOOK for 1951, p. 531. If a book is known 
by the company it keeps, then you'll be in very 
good company with CURRENT BIOGRAPHY '! 


Each issue is con- 
informative, and to many 


"> 


Harvey A. Harvey 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON WILSON INDEXES at their meeting at The H. W. Wilson 


Company on June 4 
Librarian, Cooper Union, 
A. Reinhardt, 


Dorothy 


Left to right front row: Helen E. 
A, Plum, Bibliographer, Vassar College I 
Art Librarian, Yale University; Julia Sabine, 


iH essells; Gerd ea. A clal 
abrary; Pi li 


Art Librarian, Newark Public I 


brary; Julia Ruth Armstrong, Librarian, Donnell Reference Center, New York Public Library 


Ruth Grotheer, Asso 
row: James Humphry 
City College 

Library. 


“até Chie j 
Ill, Librarian, 
tf New Y 


brarian, 
College 


Extension Services, 


ork, Chairman; 


Queens Borough Public Library. Back 


Metropolitan Museum of Art; Jerome K. Wilcox, Li- 
Haig Ajamian, 
Members unable to be present were: D, Nora Gallagher, Librarian, Adelt 
College; Morris A. Gelfand, Librarian, Queens College 


Assistant Librarian, Brookl 


; Bernard Karpel, Librarian, Museum 


of Modern Art; Evelyn Kirkland, Librarian, Business Library, Brooklyn Public Library; Con- 


stance Winchell, Reference Librarian, 


Columbia University. 


The Committee is currently en- 


gaged in a study of the ART INDEX and at the June 4 meeting drafted a policy questionnaire 
which will be sent to all subscribers in September. 
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Library of Congress 
in Source” 


“Cataloging 
Project; 


Wilson Company Cooperates 


Early in the summer the Library of Congress re- 
ceived a $55,000 grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., for the purpose of conducting a 
one-year, 1,000-book test of “cataloging in source’ 
—a ivvel cataloging procedure which it is hoped 
will substantially reduce the cataloging costs of 

many libraries. 


Under the plan each participating publisher sends 
advance page proofs of forthcoming books to the 
Library of Congress. The Library catalogs each book 
on a rush basis and sends the publisher a proof of 
the cataloging entry for the book, The publisher 
prints this entry in a finished book—on the verso of 
the title page, on the back flyleaf, or in some other 
convenient place. A second part of the experiment 
will be a field study of the effect of “cataloging in 
source” on the cataloging practices of libraries. Its 
object is to determine how much “cataloging in 
source” can be expected to reduce the cataloging 
costs of individual libraries. 

The H. W. Wilson Company is one of the pub- 
lishers cooperating in the experiment. Since the 
Company prints catalog cards itself, mainly for the 
use of small and medium-sized libraries, it is now 
printing both the Library of Congress cataloging 
entry and the Wilson cataloging entry on the back 
flyleaf of its miscellaneous books and of those Wil- 
son indexes for which Wilson printed cards are 
available. The first book on which the L.C, and 
Wilson catalog entries appeared was A. Craig 
Baird’s Representative American Speeches: 1957- 
1958, published last July. 


More Than 300 Orators! 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1957-1958, just published, is the twenty-first in this 
annual series. Each volume of approximately 200 
pages contains some 18 “representative” speeches by 
Americans, or by others who have talked in this 
country (Winston Churchill for example). These 
21 volumes include more than 400 addresses by 
over 300 orators. As in previous volumes, the 
speeches have been grouped according to their sub- 
ject matter, such as International Policies, Industry, 
Labor, Party Politics, Agriculture, National Ideals, 
Personalities, Education, and Religion. 

The speakers chosen for these 21 volumes are a 
cross section of many different types—politicians 
and government officials as well as representatives 
of business, labor, law, religion, education, etc. 

Under the heading SPACE WAR AND NATIONAI 
DEFENSE the editor, A. Craig Baird, has placed 
“Science and National Security” by President Eisen- 
hower; “Soviet Suppression of Hungarian Liberty”’ 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.; “Our Policies Toward 
Communism in China” by John Foster Dulles, 
among others. 

Under PERSONALITIES he 
Five Senators in the Senate Recreation Room” dy 
John F. Kennedy. bag A section on Crvit RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION includes “For the Civil Rights Bill” 
by Paul H. Douylas; “Against the Rights Bill’ by 
Samuel J. Ervin, Jr.; and “Civil Rights and Trial by 
Jury” by Wayne L. Morse. 

In the section on EDUCATION are ‘Federal Court 
Orders Must Be Upheld’’ by President Eisenhower; 


includes “Portraits of 
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‘Memo to the Class of 1957: Our Economic World 
and You” by G. Keith Funston; “Talk to Under- 
graduates” by J. Robert Oppenheimer; and “Cur- 
rent Crisis and Need for Education” by Senator J. 
William Fulbright. 

The section on RELIGION carries “A Nation Un- 
der God"’ by ge = L. R. Elson; “Good Faith’’ by 
E. C. Blake; “Four Philosophies of Modern Life’’ by 
C. E. Shulman; and “Loneliness and Solitude” by 
Paul J. Tillich. 

Biographical Notes on all speakers in this volume 
are given in an Appendix. A Cumulated Author 
Index covers the years 1937-1938 to 1957-1958. 


Visitors 


Wilson Company visitors from the workshop on 
comparative librarianship at Columbia University’s 
School of Library Service included: Il Se Chang, 
representative, Western Books Division, Korea Uni- 
versity Library, Seoul, Korea; Dulce Carmen Philo- 
mena Didio, assistant librarian, School of Medicine, 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil; A. M. Abdul Huq, 
librarian, Institute of Public and Business Admin- 
istration, Karachi, Pakistan; Vaithilingam Mahalin- 
gam, librarian, Institute of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Colombo, Ceylon; Rusina Pamuntijak, li- 
brarian, Library of Political and Social History, 
Djakarta, Indonesia; Tajib Rachmat, head, State Li- 
brary at Semarang, Java; Kasim Soeleiman, head, 
Public Library, Mass Education Service, Central Su- 
matra; Soewati Soemarsidik, Sukabaya, Indonesia; 
Soegijo Soenoto, Vice Director, Indonesian Nation- 
al Bibliographical Center, Djakarta, Indonesia; Mrs. 
Jopie Tamaela-Wattimena, head, Provincial Public 
Library in Amboina, Indonesia. 

Other recent guests have included: 

Bertha M. Frick, editor, Sears List of Subject 
Headings, and associate professor, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 

Alice Shapin, medical librarian, 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ni Lun Putu Murtini, Bali, student at Columbia 
University School of Library Service. 

Winarti Partaningrat, Java, student at Columbia 
University School of Library Service. 

Eoin H, Wilkinson, librarian, Department of 
Agriculture. New South Wales, Australia, who has 
been studying at the University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate Library School. 

Eugenie Bibawi, reference librarian, USIS Li- 
brary in Cairo, Egypt, traveling in the United States 
for three months 

T. Rajan, assistant editor, Indian National Bibli- 
ography, National Library of India, Calcutta 

Susan Schultz, librarian, Asbury Theological 
Seminary, Wilmore, Ky. 

Ivy Olson, acting librarian, 
Library, Wheaton, Ill 

Ilhan Kum, Ankara, Turkey, 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Anne-Marie Sédergren, assistant librarian, Stock- 
holm Public Library, Stockholm, Sweden 

Geraldine T. Walsh, consultant, Enxcyel 
Britannica, Chicago, Ill. 

Lydia Sienitsky, librarian, American Committee 
for Liberation Research Library, New York 

Felicia L. Turyn, Urbana, IIl., translator for Li- 
brary Literature (Slavic language). 

Dolly K. Boga, head of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Delhi Public Library, India, in the 
United States on an ALA-State Department-LC 
Educational Exchange Program. 


Huron Road 


Wheaton College 


on the staff of the 


paedia 
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Alberta Singelyn, assistant librarian, New Haven 
State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn., and 22 
students. 

Father James R. King, C.M., chairman, depart- 
ment of library science, St. John’s University, 
Jamaica, N.Y., William Gillard, director of librar- 
ies, and 29 students. 

Grant S. McClellan, author of America’s Educa- 
tional Needs, the just-published Reference Sheif 
volume on the NUEA debate and discussion topic 
for 1958-1959. 

Dorothea Flaherty, editor of Index t 
odicals, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gladys Gustavson, librarian of Harrison Schoo!, 
Route #1, Wonder Lake. Illinois. 

Elizabeth Hughey, librarian, Methodist Publish- 
ing House, Nashville, Tenn. 


Legal Peri- 


New Editor 


New Editor of LIBRARY 
LITERATURE is Helen T. 
Geer, well-known to librar- 
ians and to The Wilson 
Company staff. She suc- 
ceeds Florence Hopkins, 
who resigned in May. 
A native of Newcastle, 
Pa., Miss Geer was edu- 
cated at Wheaton College 
(Mass.), University of 
Illinois (BS in LS) and Co- 
lumbia (Ms). She was 
editor of BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
INDEX during 1946 and 
1947. Prior to that she worked for a year in the 
Evanston Public Library and from 1929 to 1944 she 
held various positions on the staff of the Queens 
Borough Public Library, resigning to become ref- 
erence assistant at the University of Chicago Li- 
brary. She left The Wilson Company in 1947 to 
become librarian of the headquarters library of the 
American Library Association. For the past two 
years she has been director of The Library Mart, 
representing several manufacturers of library equip- 
ment and supplies. 

As a writer, Miss Geer is best known as the au- 
thor of Charging Systems (ALA, 1955). She has 
also contributed numerous bibliographies on li- 
brary buildings to professional periodicals and was 
a contributor to “Buildings for Smal] Public Librar- 


Statement 


Year ending March 31, 


Sales 
Other Income 


Total Income 


Deduct: 


Cost of production (editorial, manufacturing, etc.) 
expenses (including state and fed- 


Selling and 
eral taxes 


4c iministrative 


Net income 


Dividend paid 
Adjustmeat to fixed assets 


Less: ; 
and reserves . 


Earnings invested in business 
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ies." During her last five years at the ALA she 
wrote the articles on developments in libraries and 
on the ALA for the yearbook volumes of six en- 
cyclopedias. She also contributed “ALA's Seventy- 
Five Years of Service” to Wonderful World o} 


Books. 
Author 


Brown, in association with the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, has recently published Selected 
Poems: 1928-1958 by Stanley Kunitz, principal edi- 
tor of the Wilson Authors Series (Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors, American Authors: 1600-1900, etc.). 
In the first review of the book we saw before going 
to press Newsweek (July 28) described Mr. Kunitz 
as ‘one of the finest of living American poets.’ 

Shortly before the publication of the book (his 
third collection of poetry), Mr. Kunitz received th 
University of Chicago’s Harriet Monroe Poetry 
Award. He is at present director of the celebrated 
Poetry Center of the YMHA in New York City and 
visiting professor of poetry at Brandeis University 
He was editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin from 
1927 to 1943, and among other academic 
ments has taught at Bennington College and served 
as visiting professor of poetry at Queens Colleg« 
and the University of Washington, and directed the 
Poetry Workshop at the New School for Social 
Research in New York. His biography appeared in 
the 1943 Current Biography Yearbook 


Little, 


assi2en 


THE H. W. 


Financial Position at Mach 31, 
Assets 
Current assets .. $1, 
Deposits & other assets 
Machinery & equipment 
Furniture & fixtures 175,968 
Land & Building 795,224 


WILSON COMPANY 


1958 


763,548 
29,495 


52,307 


$2,816,542 
Liabilities and Capital 
Current liabilities . $ 
Prepaid subscriptions, etc. 1 
Funded debt 
Capital stock 
Earnings invested in business 


190.080 
796.92? 

47,900 
437,893 
343.747 


of Income 

1958 

$2,699,574 
43,112 


2,742 


686 


$2,032,259 


42.367 


610,108 2,6 


100,319 


30,572 


1,667 2,239 


$ 68.080 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues, $4 a 
year (U.S. and Canada); foreign, $6. 
Yearbooks, $6 each (U.S. and Canada); 
foreign, $8. 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1957-1958. A. Craig Baird, ed. Fourth 
title in 1958 Reference Shelf Series (vol- 
ume 30). $2. 











Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by new 
titles each month. 


BayLey, J. Romantic Survival. Essential Bks. 
1957 $2.90 

BEERBOHM, Sirk M. 
1958 boards $3.75 

CorneER, G. W. Anatomist at Large. Basic Bks. 
boards $4 (Contemporary Men of Science Ser) 

Davipson, D. Southern Writers in the Modern 
World. Univ. of Georgia Press 1958 $2.50 

FrowHock, W. M. The Novel of Violence in Amer- 
ica. 2d ed. Rev. and enl. Southern Methodist 
Univ. Press 1958 $4.50 

Garvig, P. ed. Music and Western Man. 
sophical Lib. 1958 $7.50 

HATZFELD, H. Trends & Styles in Twentieth Cen- 
tury French Literature. Catholic Univ. of 
America Press 1957 $4.75 

King, L. S. Medical World of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Univ. of Chicago Press 1958 $5.75 

Mor ey, F. ed. Essays on Individuality. Univ. of 
Pa. Press $5 

NreBuHrR, R. Pious and Secular America. Scribner 
1958 $3 

PARK, pA ed. Selected Readings in the Philos phy 
of Education. Macmillan (NY) $5 

ROBINSON, J. H. The New History; essays illus- 
trating the modern historical outlook. Walden 
Press 1958 $4.60 

SHATTUCK, R. Banquet 
$8.50 

SUTHERLAND, J. R. English Satire. Cambridge 
Univ, Press 1958 $3.75 (The Clark lectures, 
1956) 

VALERY, P. Art of Poetry; collected works of Paul 
Valery, ed. by Jackson Mathews. Vol. 7 Pan- 
theon Bks. 1958 $3.50 (Bollingen series XLV) 

Wain, J. Martins 1957 
$3.25 

WILLIAMSON, A. Contemporary Theatre, 
1956. Macmillan (NY) 1956 $5 


Mainly on the Air. Knopf 


Philo- 


Years. Harcourt 1958 


Preliminary Essays. St 


1953- 





NEW BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


Law for the Public Speaker 
by George P. Rice 

The Psychology of Instruction 
by Russell N. Cassel 

What Makes Acts Right? 
by Archie J. Bahm 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20 


$2.75 


$2.25 


$4.00 





SCRIBNER 
BOOK 


Remember, 
SCRIBNER BINDINGS ARE STRONG! 





We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
— out-of-print titles from 
as 1) 3 K My our comprehensive stock 
~ of severat nundrea 
STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. thousand voiumes— 
The World's Leading others through our effi- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N.Y. charge for searching. 











@ 1958 Edition NOW Ready 


OCCUPATIONSIFILINGSPLAN'AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and cross 
references (501) and Supplementary Headings (58). 
Use on ANY SIZE folders. List of headings. Bibliog- 
raphy. Leaflet listing headings by school subject. 
29 gummed labels. $10. postpaid 
Gage Avenue. 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co. Huntington Park 2. Calit 





Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


OUT 
OF 
PRINT 
BOOKS 














THOUGHTS 
ON 
PROBLEMS 
BY 


Today’s 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


Indexed in Readers’ 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


First 23 Volumes 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 


’ 





¥ 
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BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


LATIN GREEK. SPANISH GERMAN 


AND 
TwER DOERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
| 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc 


RVING PLACE WEW YORE 3 WY 


THE BAY STATE _PERIODICAL SERVICE 


school, estene rm. public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


23 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY | 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
attention and dependable search service, 
years of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Cheisea Station, Box 22 New York ti, N.Y. 





WANTED: LIBRARIAN AND ASSIST- | 


ANT LIBRARIAN for N.J. N.J. 
certification required; vacation, other benefits; 
$5500 and $4200; apply Dr. J. H. O'Meara, 
98 Hamilton Ave., East Pater- 


suburb; 


I brary Be yard, 


son, N.J. 





DIRECTOR for new regional library in the | 


wiregrass section of Alabama. L.S. degree 
required; experience preferred. Beautiful, air- 
conditioned headquarters; congenial staff; ex- 
cellent public relations established. Splendid 
opportunity in an expanding system for a person 
with enthusiasm and initiative. Sick leave, 
vacation with pay, social security benefits. Sal- 
ary open. Write to Mr. George M. Penuel, 
Chairman, Choctawhatchee Regional Library 
Board, Route 1, Columbia, Alabama 





HEAD LIBRARIAN for library in midwest 
Nebraska city of 17,000. Library school degree 
and some experience required. Possibility of 
additional new library building in near future. 
Staff of 6 full time and 2 part time. Open 6 
days per week. Book collection 35,000. Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield available. 3 weeks 
vacation. Sick leave. Social Security. Pleasant 
working conditions. Salary $6,000. Splendid 
opportunity for right person. Apply: Miss Nell 
Hartman, President, Board of Trustees. North 
Platte Public Library. 314 North Jeffers 
Street. North Platte, Nebraska. 





80 





guaranteed by 25 | 
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PUBLISHING 


UGH! 


“Out-of-Print” Books Problem 


The most significant “break 
through” in recent library history 
has been accomplished. 

Now—through microfilming and 
xerography—it is possible to secure 
out-of-print books for your library 


at reasonable cost. 


Thousands of Titles 


So far 40 leading publishers have 
agreed to make their past and future 
out-of-print titles available through 
this service. The thousands of titles 
in U-M series and files are available 
And books you want copied can be 


handle d readily. 


Low Page Cost 


This new service costs but 3c a 

page on book paper, plus 70c bind- 

A magnificent achieve- ing. The price applies to all books 
that can be microfilmed in Ann 
Arbor. Heavy paper covers are used 


ment .. . O-P books solves 
the out-of-print book prob- 


lem. Ng 2 
on glued bindings. 


Verner W. Clapp, To secure O-P Books send title. 
President, Council author, publisher location, or a copy 
on Library Resources, Inc. of the book vou want reproduced. 
Write to be put on the mailing 
list for catalogs of titles now avail- 

able. 





U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


TELEPHONE: 2-4483 CABLE ADDRESS: "MICROFILMS" 
M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 














SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION ANNOUNCEMENT 


The United Nations announces the publication in English of the 
complete PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND UNITED NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY (Geneva, September Ist to 13th, 1958). 


More than 2,200 papers (double the number presented at the 1955 Con 
ference) covering all aspects of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy will 
be presented at the Conference in which approximately 70 countries will 
participate and discuss their latest achievements, both experimental and 
practical. The main subjects of the Conference are listed below 


Basic physics Possibility of controlled fusion 
Basic chemistry Raw materials 

Biology and medicine Production of nuclear materials 
Use of nuclear energy for purposes Research and power reactors 
other than generation of Reactor technology 

electricity Production and uses of isotopes 


Thermonuclear developments Training in nuclear sciences 


THE ENGLISH EDITION is expected to consist of 34 volumes (approximately 
500 pages each), which will become available beginning December, 1958; 
publication is expected to be completed by June, 1959 


A SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE of $435 (or equivalent in other cur- 
l 


rencies) for the complete set is now available, and orders will be accepted 
on this basis until November 30, 1958. The regular price for the full 


set will approximate $510 


Abridged editions in French and Spanish are planned for simul 
taneous publication. They will consist mainly of the papers presented 
orally at the Conference (approximately 500), the papers submitted in 
the language of the edition, and a selection of other papers. These editions 
ere expected to be in 15 volumes, and a pre-publication price is available 


(up to November 30, 1958) of $190 or equivalent in other currencies 


For further details consult your local bookstore or 


Brochures giving further details available 





